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In the House of Suddhoo 

by Rudyard Kipling 

A stone's throw out on either hand 

From that well-ordered road we tread, 

And all the world is wild and strange; 

_Churel_ and ghoul and _Djinn_ and sprite 

Shall bear us company to-night, 

For we have reached the Oldest Land 

Wherein the Powers of Darkness range. 

—From the Dusk to the Dawn. 



The house of Suddhoo, near the Taksali Gate, is two storied, with four 

carved windows of old brown wood, and a flat roof. You may recognize it by 

five red handprints arranged like the Five of Diamonds on the whitewash 

between the upper windows. Bhagwan Dass, the bunnia, and a man who says he 

gets his living by seal-cutting live in the lower story with a troop of 

wives, servants, friends, and retainers. The two upper rooms used to be 

occupied by Janoo and Azizun and a little black-and-tan terrier that was 

stolen from an Englishman's house and given to Janoo by a soldier. To-day, 

only Janoo lives in the upper rooms. Suddhoo sleeps on the roof generally, 

except when he sleeps in the street. He used to go to Peshawar in the cold 

weather to visit his son, who sells curiosities near the Edwardes' Gate, 

and then he slept under a real mud roof. Suddhoo is a great friend of 

mine, because his cousin had a son who secured, thanks to my 

recommendation, the post of head messenger to a big firm in the Station. 

Suddhoo says that God will make me a Lieutenant-Governor one of these 

days. I daresay his prophecy will come true. He is very, very old, with 

white hair and no teeth worth showing, and he has outlived his 

wits— outlived nearly everything except his fondness for his son at 

Peshawar. Janoo and Azizun are Kashmiris, Ladies of the City, and theirs 

was an ancient and more or less honorable profession; but Azizun has since 

married a medical student from the Northwest and has settled down to a 

most respectable life somewhere near Bareilly Bhagwan Dass is an 

extortionate and an adulterator. He is very rich. The man who is supposed 

to get his living by seal cutting pretends to be very poor. This lets you 



know as much as is necessary of the four principal tenants in the house of 
Suddhoo. Then there is Me, of course; but I am only the chorus that comes 
in at the end to explain things. So I do not count. 

Suddhoo was not clever. The man who pretended to cut seals was the 
cleverest of them all— Bhagwan Dass only knew how to lie— except Janoo. 
She was also beautiful, but that was her own affair. 

Suddhoo's son at Peshawar was attacked by pleurisy, and old Suddhoo was 
troubled. The seal-cutter man heard of Suddhoo's anxiety and made capital 
out of it. He was abreast of the times. He got a friend in Peshawar to 
telegraph daily accounts of the son's health. And here the story begins. 

Suddhoo's cousin's son told me, one evening, that Suddhoo wanted to see 
me; that he was too old and feeble to come personally, and that I should 
be conferring an everlasting honor on the House of Suddhoo if I went to 
him. I went; but I think, seeing how well off Suddhoo was then, that he 
might have sent something better than an _ekka_, which jolted fearfully, 
to haul out a future Lieutenant-Governor to the City on a muggy April 
evening. The _ekka_ did not run quickly. It was full dark when we pulled 
up opposite the door of Ranjit Singh's Tomb near the main gate of the 
Fort. Here was Suddhoo and he said that by reason of my condescension, it 
was absolutely certain that I should become a Lieutenant-Governor while 
my hair was yet black. Then we talked about the weather and the state of 
my health, and the wheat crops, for fifteen minutes, in the Huzuri Bagh, 
under the stars. 

Suddhoo came to the point at last. He said that Janoo had told him that 
there was an order of the _Sirkar_ against magic, because it was feared 
that magic might one day kill the Empress of India. I didn't know anything 
about the state of the law; but I fancied that something interesting was 
going to happen. I said that so far from magic being discouraged by the 
Government it was highly commended. The greatest officials of the State 
practiced it themselves. (If the Financial Statement isn't magic, I don't 
know what is.) Then, to encourage him further, I said that, if there was 
any _jadoo_ afoot, I had not the least objection to giving it my 
countenance and sanction, and to seeing that it was clean _jadoo_— white 
magic, as distinguished from the unclean _jadoo_ which kills folk. It took 
a long time before Suddhoo admitted that this was just what he had asked 
me to come for. Then he told me, in jerks and quavers, that the man who 
said he cut seals was a sorcerer of the cleanest kind; that every day he 
gave Suddhoo news of his sick son in Peshawar more quickly than the 
lightning could fly, and that this news was always corroborated by the 
letters. Further, that he had told Suddhoo how a great danger was 
threatening his son, which could be removed by clean _jadoo_; and, of 
course, heavy payment. I began to see exactly how the land lay, and told 
Suddhoo that _I_ also understood a little _jadoo_ in the Western line, and 



would go to his house to see that everything was done decently and in 

order. We set off together; and on the way Suddhoo told me that he had 

paid the seal cutter between one hundred and two hundred rupees already; 

and the _jadoo_ of that night would cost two hundred more. Which was 

cheap, he said, considering the greatness of his son's danger; but I do 

not think he meant it. 

The lights were all cloaked in the front of the house when we arrived. I 

could hear awful noises from behind the seal cutter's shop front, as if 

some one were groaning his soul out. Suddhoo shook all over, and while we 

groped our way upstairs told me that the _jadoo_ had begun. Janoo and 

Azizun met us at the stair head, and told us that the _jadoo_ work was 

coming off in their rooms, because there was more space there. Janoo is a 

lady of a freethinking turn of mind. She whispered that the _jadoo_ was an 

invention to get money out of Suddhoo, and that the seal cutter would go 

to a hot place when he died. Suddhoo was nearly crying with fear and old 

age. He kept walking up and down the room in the half light, repeating his 

son's name over and over again, and asking Azizun if the seal cutter ought 

not to make a reduction in the case of his own landlord. Janoo pulled me 

over to the shadow in the recess of the carved bow-windows. The boards 

were up, and the rooms were only lit by one tiny oil lamp. There was no 

chance of my being seen if I stayed still. 

Presently, the groans below ceased, and we heard steps on the staircase. 

That was the seal cutter. He stopped outside the door as the terrier 

barked and Azizun fumbled at the chain, and he told Suddhoo to blow out 

the lamp. This left the place in jet darkness, except for the red glow 

from the two _huqas_ that belonged to Janoo and Azizun. The seal cutter 

came in, and I heard Suddhoo throw himself down on the floor and groan. 

Azizun caught her breath, and Janoo backed on to one of the beds with a 

shudder. There was a clink of something metallic, and then shot up a pale 

blue-green flame near the ground. The light was just enough to show 

Azizun, pressed against one corner of the room with the terrier between 

her knees; Janoo, with her hands clasped, leaning forward as she sat on 

the bed; Suddhoo, face down, quivering, and the seal cutter. 

I hope I may never see another man like that seal cutter. He was stripped 

to the waist, with a wreath of white jasmine as thick as my wrist round 

his forehead, a salmon-colored loin-cloth round his middle, and a steel 

bangle on each ankle. This was not awe-inspiring. It was the face of the 

man that turned me cold. It was blue-gray in the first place. In the 

second, the eyes were rolled back till you could only see the whites of 

them; and, in the third, the face was the face of a demon— a 

ghoul— anything you please except of the sleek, oily old ruffian who sat 

in the daytime over his turning-lathe downstairs. He was lying on his 

stomach with his arms turned and crossed behind him, as if he had been 

thrown down pinioned. His head and neck were the only parts of him off the 



floor. They were nearly at right angles to the body, like the head of a 
cobra at spring. It was ghastly. In the center of the room, on the bare 
earth floor, stood a big, deep, brass basin, with a pale blue-green light 
floating in the center like a night-light. Round that basin the man on the 
floor wriggled himself three times. How he did it I do not know. I could 
see the muscles ripple along his spine and fall smooth again; but I could 
not see any other motion. The head seemed the only thing alive about him, 
except that slow curl and uncurl of the laboring back muscles. Janoo from 
the bed was breathing seventy to the minute; Azizun held her hands before 
her eyes; and old Suddhoo, fingering at the dirt that had got into his 
white beard, was crying to himself. The horror of it was that the 
creeping, crawly thing made no sound— only crawled! And, remember, this 
lasted for ten minutes, while the terrier whined, and Azizun shuddered, 
and Janoo gasped and Suddhoo cried. 

I felt the hair lift at the back of my head, and my heart thump like a 
thermantidote paddle. Luckily, the seal cutter betrayed himself by his 
most impressive trick and made me calm again. After he had finished that 
unspeakable crawl, he stretched his head away from the floor as high as he 
could, and sent out a jet of fire from his nostrils. Now I knew how 
fire— spouting is done— I can do it myself— so I felt at ease. The 
business was a fraud. If he had only kept to that crawl without trying to 
raise the effect, goodness knows what I might not have thought. Both the 
girls shrieked at the jet of fire, and the head dropped, chin down on the 
floor, with a thud; the whole body lying then like a corpse with its arms 
trussed. There was a pause of five full minutes after this, and the 
blue-green flame died down. Janoo stooped to settle one of her anklets, 
while Azizun turned her face to the wall and took the terrier in her arms. 
Suddhoo put out an arm mechanically to Janoo's _huqa_, and she slid it 
across the floor with her foot. Directly above the body and on the wall 
were a couple of flaming portraits, in stamped paper frames, of the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales. They looked down on the performance, and, to my 
thinking, seemed to heighten the grotesqueness of it all. 

Just when the silence was getting unendurable, the body turned over and 
rolled away from the basin to the side of the room, where it lay stomach 
up. There was a faint "plop" from the basin— exactly like the noise a fish 
makes when it takes a fly— and the green light in the center revived. 

I looked at the basin, and saw, bobbing in the water the dried, shriveled, 
black head of a native baby— open eyes, open mouth and shaved scalp. It 
was worse, being so very sudden, than the crawling exhibition. We had no 
time to say anything before it began to speak. 

Read Poe's account of the voice that came from the mesmerized dying man, 

and you will realize less than one half of the horror of that head's 

voice. 



There was an interval of a second or two between each word, and a sort of 

"ring, ring, ring," in the note of the voice like the timbre of a bell. It 

pealed slowly, as if talking to itself, for several minutes before I got 

rid of my cold sweat. Then the blessed solution struck me. I looked at the 

body lying near the doorway, and saw, just where the hollow of the throat 

joins on the shoulders, a muscle that had nothing to do with any man's 

regular breathing, twitching away steadily. The whole thing was a careful 

reproduction of the Egyptian teraphin that one reads about sometimes; and 

the voice was as clever and as appalling a piece of ventriloquism as one 

could wish to hear. All this time the head was "lip-lip-lapping" against 

the side of the basin, and speaking. It told Suddhoo, on his face again 

whining, of his son's illness and of the state of the illness up to the 

evening of that very night. I always shall respect the seal cutter for 

keeping so faithfully to the time of the Peshawar telegrams. It went on to 

say that skilled doctors were night and day watching over the man's life; 

and that he would eventually recover if the fee to the potent sorcerer, 

whose servant was the head in the basin, were doubled. 

Here the mistake from the artistic point of view came in. To ask for twice 

your stipulated fee in a voice that Lazarus might have used when he rose 

from the dead, is absurd. Janoo, who is really a woman of masculine 

intellect, saw this as quickly as I did. I heard her say "_Ash nahin! 

Fareib!_" scornfully under her breath; and just as she said so, the light 

in the basin died out, the head stopped talking, and we heard the room 

door creak on its hinges. Then Janoo struck a match, lit the lamp, and we 

saw that head, basin, and seal cutter were gone. Suddhoo was wringing his 

hands and explaining to anyone who cared to listen, that, if his chances 

of eternal salvation depended on it, he could not raise another two 

hundred rupees. Azizun was nearly in hysterics in the corner; while Janoo 

sat down composedly on one of the beds to discuss the probabilities of the 

whole thing being a _biinao_, or "make-up." 

I explained as much as I knew of the seal cutter's way of _jadoo_; but her 

argument was much more simple:— "The magic that is always demanding gifts 

is no true magic," said she. "My mother told me that the only potent love 

spells are those which are told you for love. This seal cutter man is a 

liar and a devil. I dare not tell, do anything, or get anything done, 

because I am in debt to Bhagwan Dass the bunnia for two gold rings and a 

heavy anklet. I must get my food from his shop. The seal cutter is the 

friend of Bhagwan Dass, and he would poison my food. A fool's _jadoo_ has 

been going on for ten days, and has cost Suddhoo many rupees each night. 

The seal cutter used black hens and lemons and _mantras_ before. He never 

showed us anything like this till to-night. Azizun is a fool, and will be 

a _pur dahnashin_ soon. Suddhoo has lost his strength and his wits. See 

now! I had hoped to get from Suddhoo many rupees while he lived, and many 

more after his death; and behold, he is spending everything on that 



offspring of a devil and a she-ass, the seal cutter!" 

Here I said: "But what induced Suddhoo to drag me into the business? Of 
course I can speak to the seal cutter, and he shall refund. The whole 
thing is child's talk--shame— and senseless." 

"Suddhoo _is_ an old child," said Janoo. "He has lived on the roofs these 
seventy years and is as senseless as a milch goat. He brought you here to 
assure himself that he was not breaking any law of the _Sirkar_, whose 
salt he ate many years ago. He worships the dust off the feet of the seal 
cutter, and that cow devourer has forbidden him to go and see his son. 
What does Suddhoo know of your laws or the lightning post? I have to watch 
his money going day by day to that lying beast below." 

Janoo stamped her foot on the floor and nearly cried with vexation; while 
Suddhoo was whimpering under a blanket in the corner, and Azizun was 
trying to guide the pipe-stem to his foolish old mouth. 



Now the case stands thus. Unthinkingly, I have laid myself open to the 
charge of aiding and abetting the seal cutter in obtaining money under 
false pretenses, which is forbidden by Section 420 of the Indian Penal 
Code. I am helpless in the matter for these reasons, I cannot inform the 
police. What witnesses would support my statements? Janoo refuses flatly, 
and Azizun is a veiled woman somewhere near Bareilly— lost in this big 
India of ours. I dare not again take the law into my own hands, and speak 
to the seal cutter; for certain am I that, not only would Suddhoo 
disbelieve me, but this step would end in the poisoning of Janoo, who is 
bound hand and foot by her debt to the _bunnia_. Suddhoo is an old dotard; 
and whenever we meet mumbles my idiotic joke that the _Sirkar_ rather 
patronizes the Black Art than otherwise. His son is well now; but Suddhoo 
is completely under the influence of the seal cutter, by whose advice he 
regulates the affairs of his life. Janoo watches daily the money that she 
hoped to wheedle out of Suddhoo taken by the seal cutter, and becomes 
daily more furious and sullen. 

She will never tell, because she dare not; but, unless something happens 

to prevent her, I am afraid that the seal cutter will die of cholera— the 

white arsenic kind— about the middle of May. And thus I shall have to be 

privy to a murder in the house of Suddhoo. 

• A® A® A® A® A® A® A® A® A® A® A® A® A® A® A® A® A® A® A® 
A Case of Identity 

by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

"My dear fellow," said Sherlock Holmes, as we sat on either side of the 
fire in his lodgings at Baker Street, "life is infinitely stranger than 



anything which the mind of man can invent. We would not dare to conceive 

the things which are really mere commonplaces of existence. If we could 

fly out of that window hand in hand, hover over this great city, gently 

remove the roofs, and peep in at the queer things which are going on, the 

strange coincidences, the plannings, the cross-purposes, the wonderful 

chains of events, working through generations, and leading to the most 

_outr0 results, it would make all fiction, with its conventionalities and 

foreseen conclusions, most stale and unprofitable." 

"And yet I am not convinced of it," I answered. "The cases which come to 

light in the papers are, as a rule, bald enough, and vulgar enough. We 

have in our police reports realism pushed to its extreme limits, and yet 

the result is, it must be confessed, neither fascinating nor artistic." 

"A certain selection and discretion must be used in producing a realistic 

effect," remarked Holmes. "This is wanting in the police report, where 

more stress is laid perhaps upon the platitudes of the magistrate than 

upon the details, which to an observer contain the vital essence of the 

whole matter. Depend upon it, there is nothing so unnatural as the 

commonplace." 

I smiled and shook my head. "I can quite understand your thinking so," I 

said. "Of course, in your position of unofficial adviser and helper to 

everybody who is absolutely puzzled, throughout three continents, you are 

brought in contact with all that is strange and _bizarre_. But here"— I 

picked up the morning paper from the ground— "let us put it to a practical 

test. Here is the first heading upon which I come. A husband's cruelly to 

his wife.' There is half a column of print, but I know without reading it 

that it is all perfectly familiar to me. There is, of course, the other 

woman, the drink, the push, the blow, the bruise, the unsympathetic sister 

or landlady. The crudest of writers could invent nothing more crude." 

"Indeed your example is an unfortunate one for your argument," said 

Holmes, taking the paper, and glancing his eye down it. "This is the 

Dundas separation case, and, as it happens, I was engaged in clearing up 

some small points in connection with it. The husband was a teetotaler, 

there was no other woman, and the conduct complained of was that he had 

drifted into the habit of winding up every meal by taking out his false 

teeth and hurling them at his wife, which you will allow is not an action 

likely to occur to the imagination of the average story teller. Take a 

pinch of snuff, doctor, and acknowledge that I have scored over you in 

your example." 

He held out his snuffbox of old gold, with a great amethyst in the center 

of the lid. Its splendor was in such contrast to his homely ways and 

simple life that I could not help commenting upon it. 



"Ah!" said he, "I forgot that I had not seen you for some weeks. It is a 
little souvenir from the King of Bohemia, in return for my assistance in 
the case of the Irene Adler papers." 

"And the ring?" I asked, glancing at a remarkable brilliant which sparkled 
upon his finger. 

"It was from the reigning family of Holland, though the matter in which I 
served them was of such delicacy that I cannot confide it even to you, who 
have been good enough to chronicle one or two of my little problems." 

"And have you any on hand just now?" I asked with interest. 

"Some ten or twelve, but none which present any features of interest. They 
are important, you understand, without being interesting. Indeed I have 
found that it is usually in unimportant matters that there is a field for 
the observation, and for the quick analysis of cause and effect which 
gives the charm to an investigation. The larger crimes are apt to be the 
simpler, for the bigger the crime, the more obvious, as a rule, is the 
motive. In these cases, save for one rather intricate matter which has 
been referred to me from Marseilles, there is nothing which presents any 
features of interest. It is possible, however, that I may have something 
better before very many minutes are over, for this is one of my clients, 
or I am much mistaken." 

He had risen from his chair, and was standing between the parted blinds, 
gazing down into the dull, neutral-tinted London street. Looking over his 
shoulder, I saw that on the pavement opposite there stood a large woman 
with a heavy fur boa round her neck, and a large curling red feather in a 
broad-brimmed hat which was tilted in a coquettish Duchess-of-Devonshire 
fashion over her ear. 

From under this great panoply she peeped up in a nervous, hesitating 
fashion at our windows, while her body oscillated backward and forward, 
and her fingers fidgeted with her glove buttons. Suddenly, with a plunge, 
as of the swimmer who leaves the bank, she hurried across the road, and we 
heard the sharp clang of the bell. 

"I have seen those symptoms before," said Holmes, throwing his cigarette 
into the fire. "Oscillation upon the pavement always means an _affaire de 
coeur_. She would like advice, but is not sure that the matter is not too 
delicate for communication. And yet even here we may discriminate. When a 
woman has been seriously wronged by a man, she no longer oscillates, and 
the usual symptom is a broken bell wire. Here we may take it that there is 
a love matter, but that the maiden is not so much angry as perplexed or 
grieved. But here she comes in person to resolve our doubts." 



As he spoke, there was a tap at the door, and the boy in buttons entered 

to announce Miss Mary Sutherland, while the lady herself loomed behind 

his small black figure like a full-sailed merchantman behind a tiny pilot 

boat. Sherlock Holmes welcomed her with the easy courtesy for which he was 

remarkable, and having closed the door, and bowed her into an armchair, he 

looked her over in the minute and yet abstracted fashion which was 

peculiar to him. 

"Do you not find," he said, "that with your short sight it is a little 

trying to do so much typewriting?" 

"I did at first," she answered, "but now I know where the letters are 

without looking." Then, suddenly realizing the full purport of his words, 

she gave a violent start, and looked up with fear and astonishment upon 

her broad, good-humored face. "You've heard about me, Mr. Holmes," she 

cried, "else how could you know all that?" 

"Never mind," said Holmes, laughing, "it is my business to know things. 
Perhaps I have trained myself to see what others overlook. If not, why 

should you come to consult me?" 

"I came to you, sir, because I heard of you from Mrs. Etherege, whose 

husband you found so easily when the police and everyone had given him up 

for dead. Oh, Mr. Holmes, I wish you would do as much for me. I'm not 

rich, but still I have a hundred a year in my own right, besides the 

little that I make by the machine, and I would give it all to know what 

has become of Mr. Hosmer Angel." 

"Why did you come away to consult me in such a hurry?" asked Sherlock 
Holmes, with his finger tips together, and his eyes to the ceiling. 

Again a startled look came over the somewhat vacuous face of Miss Mary 

Sutherland. "Yes, I did bang out of the house," she said, "for it made me 

angry to see the easy way in which Mr. Windibank— that is, my father— took 

it all. He would not go to the police, and he would not go to you, and so 

at last, as he would do nothing, and kept on saying that there was no harm 

done, it made me mad, and I just on with my things and came right away to 

tt 
you. 

"Your father?" said Holmes. "Your stepfather, surely, since the name is 

different." 

"Yes, my stepfather. I call him father, though it sounds funny, too, for 
he is only five years and two months older than myself." 

"And your mother is alive?" 



"Oh, yes; mother is alive and well. I wasn't best pleased, Mr. Holmes, 
when she married again so soon after father's death, and a man who was 
nearly fifteen years younger than herself. Father was a plumber in the 
Tottenham Court Road, and he left a tidy business behind him, which mother 
carried on with Mr. Hardy, the foreman; but when Mr. Windibank came he 
made her sell the business, for he was very superior, being a traveler in 
wines. They got four thousand seven hundred for the good-will and 
interest, which wasn't near as much as father could have got if he had 
been alive." 

I had expected to see Sherlock Holmes impatient under this rambling and 
inconsequential narrative, but, on the contrary, he had listened with the 
greatest concentration of attention. 

"Your own little income," he asked, "does it come out of the business?" 

"Oh, no, sir. It is quite separate, and was left me by my Uncle Ned in 
Auckland. It is in New Zealand stock, paying four and half per cent. Two 
thousand five hundred pounds was the amount, but I can only touch the 
interest." 

"You interest me extremely," said Holmes. "And since you draw so large a 
sum as a hundred a year, with what you earn into the bargain, you no doubt 
travel a little, and indulge yourself in everyway. I believe that a 
single lady can get on very nicely upon an income of about sixty pounds." 

"I could do with much less than that, Mr. Holmes, but you understand that 
as long as I live at home I don't wish to be a burden to them, and so they 
have the use of the money just while I am staying with them. Of course 
that is only just for the time. Mr. Windibank draws my interest every 
quarter, and pays it over to mother, and I find that I can do pretty well 
with what I earn at typewriting. It brings me twopence a sheet, and I can 
often do from fifteen to twenty sheets in a day." 

"You have made your position very clear to me," said Holmes. "This is my 
friend, Doctor Watson, before whom you can speak as freely as before 
myself. Kindly tell us now all about your connection with Mr. Hosmer 
Angel." 

A flush stole over Miss Sutherland's face, and she picked nervously at the 
fringe of her jacket. "I met him first at the gasfitters' ball," she said. 
"They used to send father tickets when he was alive, and then afterwards 
they remembered us, and sent them to mother. Mr. Windibank did not wish us 
to go. He never did wish us to go anywhere. He would get quite mad if I 
wanted so much as to join a Sunday School treat. But this time I was set 
on going, and I would go, for what right had he to prevent? He said the 
folk were not fit for us to know, when all father's friends were to be 



there. And he said that I had nothing fit to wear, when I had my purple 

plush that I had never so much as taken out of the drawer. At last, when 

nothing else would do, he went off to France upon the business of the 

firm; but we went, mother and I, with Mr. Hardy, who used to be our 

foreman, and it was there I met Mr. Hosmer Angel." 

"I suppose," said Holmes, "that when Mr. Windibank came back from France, 

he was very annoyed at your having gone to the ball?" 

"Oh, well, he was very good about it. He laughed, I remember, and shrugged 
his shoulders, and said there was no use denying anything to a woman, for 

she would have her way." 

"I see. Then at the gasfitters' ball you met, as I understand, a gentleman 

called Mr. Hosmer Angel?" 

"Yes, sir. I met him that night, and he called next day to ask if we had 

got home all safe, and after that we met him— that is to say, Mr. Holmes, 

I met him twice for walks, but after that father came back again, and Mr. 

Hosmer Angel could not come to the house any more." 

"No?" 

"Well, you know, father didn't like anything of the sort. He wouldn't have 

any visitors if he could help it, and he used to say that a woman should 

be happy in her own family circle. But then, as I used to say to mother, a 

woman wants her own circle to begin with, and I had not got mine yet." 

"But how about Mr. Hosmer Angel? Did he make no attempt to see you?" 

"Well, father was going off to France again in a week, and Hosmer wrote 

and said that it would be safer and better not to see each other until he 

had gone. We could write in the meantime, and he used to write every day. 

I took the letters in the morning, so there was no need for father to 

know." 

"Were you engaged to the gentleman at this time?" 

"Oh, yes, Mr. Holmes. We were engaged after the first walk that we took. 
Hosmer— Mr. Angel— was a cashier in an office in Leadenhall Street— and— " 

"What office?" 

"That's the worst of it, Mr. Holmes; I don't know." 

"Where did he live, then?" 



"He slept on the premises." 

"And you don't know his address?" 

"No— except that it was Leadenhall Street." 

"Where did you address your letters, then?" 

"To the Leadenhall Street Post Office, to be left till called for. He said 
that if they were sent to the office he would be chaffed by all the other 
clerks about having letters from a lady, so I offered to typewrite them, 
like he did his, but he wouldn't have that, for he said that when I wrote 
them they seemed to come from me, but when they were typewritten he always 
felt that the machine had come between us. That will just show you how 
fond he was of me, Mr. Holmes, and the little things that he would think 
of." 

"It was most suggestive," said Holmes. "It has long been an axiom of mine 
that the little things are infinitely the most important. Can you remember 
any other little things about Mr. Hosmer Angel?" 

"He was a very shy man, Mr. Holmes. He would rather walk with me in the 
evening than in the daylight, for he said that he hated to be conspicuous. 
Very retiring and gentlemanly he was. Even his voice was gentle. He'd had 
the quinsy and swollen glands when he was young, he told me, and it had 
left him with a weak throat and a hesitating, whispering fashion of 
speech. He was always well dressed, very neat and plain, but his eyes were 
weak, just as mine are, and he wore tinted glasses against the glare." 

"Well, and what happened when Mr. Windibank, your stepfather, returned to 
France?" 

"Mr. Hosmer Angel came to the house again, and proposed that we should 
marry before father came back. He was in dreadful earnest, and made me 
swear, with my hands on the Testament, that whatever happened I would 
always be true to him. Mother said he was quite right to make me swear, 
and that it was a sign of his passion. Mother was all in his favor from 
the first, and was even fonder of him than I was. Then, when they talked 
of marrying within the week, I began to ask about father; but they both 
said never to mind about father, but just to tell him afterwards and 
mother said she would make it all right with him. I didn't quite like 
that, Mr. Holmes. It seemed funny that I should ask his leave, as he was 
only a few years older than me; but I didn't want to do anything on the 
sly, so I wrote to father at Bordeaux, where the company has its French 
offices, but the letter came back to me on the very morning of the 
wedding." 



"It missed him, then?" 

"Yes, sir, for he had started to England just before it arrived." 

"Ha! that was unfortunate. Your wedding was arranged, then, for the 

Friday. Was it to be in church?" 

"Yes, sir, but very quietly. It was to be at St. Saviour's, near King's 

Cross, and we were to have breakfast afterwards at the St. Pancras Hotel. 

Hosmer came for us in a hansom, but as there were two of us, he put us 

both into it, and stepped himself into a four-wheeler, which happened to 

be the only other cab in the street. We got to the church first, and when 

the four-wheeler drove up we waited for him to step out, but he never did, 

and when the cabman got down from the box and looked, there was no one 

there! The cabman said that he could not imagine what had become of him, 

for he had seen him get in with his own eyes. That was last Friday, Mr. 

Holmes, and I have never seen or heard anything since then to throw any 

light upon what became of him." 

"It seems to me that you have been very shamefully treated," said Holmes. 

"Oh, no, sir! He was too good and kind to leave me so. Why, all the 

morning he was saying to me that, whatever happened, I was to be true; and 

that even if something quite unforeseen occurred to separate us, I was 

always to remember that I was pledged to him, and that he would claim his 

pledge sooner or later. It seemed strange talk for a wedding morning, but 

what has happened since gives a meaning to it." 

"Most certainly it does. Your own opinion is, then, that some unforeseen 

catastrophe has occurred to him?" 

"Yes, sir. I believe that he foresaw some danger, or else he would not 
have talked so. And then I think that what he foresaw happened." 

"But you have no notion as to what it could have been?" 

"None." 

"One more question. How did your mother take the matter?" 

"She was angry, and said that I was never to speak of the matter again." 

"And your father? Did you tell him?" 

"Yes, and he seemed to think, with me, that something had happened, and 

that I should hear of Hosmer again. As he said, what interest could 

anyone have in bringing me to the door of the church, and then leaving me? 



Now, if he had borrowed my money, or if he had married me and got my money 
settled on him, there might be some reason; but Hosmer was very 
independent about money, and never would look at a shilling of mine. And 
yet what could have happened? And why could he not write? Oh! it drives me 
half mad to think of, and I can't sleep a wink at night." She pulled a 
little handkerchief out of her muff, and began to sob heavily into it. 

"I shall glance into the case for you," said Holmes, rising, "and I have 
no doubt that we shall reach some definite result. Let the weight of the 
matter rest upon me now, and do not let your mind dwell upon it further. 
Above all, try to let Mr. Hosmer Angel vanish from your memory, as he has 
done from your life." 

"Then you don't think I'll see him again?" 

"I fear not." 

"Then what has happened to him?" 

"You will leave that question in my hands. I should like an accurate 
description of him, and any letters of his which you can spare." 

"I advertised for him in last Saturday's _Chronicle_," said she. "Here is 
the slip, and here are four letters from him." 

"Thank you. And your address?" 

"No. 31 Lyon Place, Camberwell." 

"Mr. Angel's address you never had, I understand. Where is your father's 
place of business?" 

"He travels for Westhouse & Marbank, the great claret importers of 
Fenchurch Street." 

"Thank you. You have made your statement very clearly. You will leave the 
papers here, and remember the advice which I have given you. Let the whole 
incident be a sealed book, and do not allow it to affect your life." 

"You are very kind, Mr. Holmes, but I cannot do that. I shall be true to 
Hosmer. He shall find me ready when he comes back." 

For all the preposterous hat and the vacuous face, there was something 
noble in the simple faith of our visitor which compelled our respect. She 
laid her little bundle of papers upon the table, and went her way, with a 
promise to come again whenever she might be summoned. 



Sherlock Holmes sat silent for a few minutes with his finger tips still 

pressed together, his legs stretched out in front of him, and his gaze 

directed upward to the ceiling. Then he took down from the rack the old 

and oily clay pipe, which was to him as a counselor, and, having lighted 

it, he leaned back in his chair, with thick blue cloud wreaths spinning up 

from him, and a look of infinite languor in his face. 

"Quite an interesting study, that maiden," he observed. "I found her more 

interesting than her little problem, which, by the way, is rather a trite 

one. You will find parallel cases, if you consult my index, in Andover in 

'77, and there was something of the sort at The Hague last year. Old as is 

the idea, however, there were one or two details which were new to me. But 

the maiden herself was most instructive." 

"You appeared to read a good deal upon her which was quite invisible to 

me," I remarked. 

"Not invisible, but unnoticed, Watson. You did not know where to look, and 

so you missed all that was important. I can never bring you to realize the 

importance of sleeves, the suggestiveness of thumb nails, or the great 

issues that may hang from a boot lace. Now, what did you gather from that 

woman's appearance? Describe it." 

"Well, she had a slate-colored, broad-brimmed straw hat, with a feather of 

a brickish red. Her jacket was black, with black beads sewed upon it and a 

fringe of little black jet ornaments. Her dress was brown, rather darker 

than coffee color, with a little purple plush at the neck and sleeves. Her 

gloves were grayish, and were worn through at the right forefinger. Her 

boots I didn't observe. She had small round, hanging gold earrings, and a 

general air of being fairly well-to-do, in a vulgar, comfortable, 

easy-going way." 

Sherlock Holmes clapped his hands softly together and chuckled. 

"Ton my word, Watson, you are coming along wonderfully. You have really 

done very well indeed. It is true that you have missed everything of 

importance, but you have hit upon the method, and you have a quick eye for 

color. Never trust to general impressions, my boy, but concentrate 

yourself upon details. My first glance is always at a woman's sleeve. In a 

man it is perhaps better first to take the knee of the trouser. As you 

observe, this woman had plush upon her sleeve, which is a most useful 

material for showing traces. The double line a little above the wrist, 

where the typewritist presses against the table, was beautifully defined. 

The sewing machine, of the hand type, leaves a similar mark, but only on 

the left arm, and on the side of it farthest from the thumb, instead of 

being right across the broadest part, as this was. I then glanced at her 

face, and observing the dint of a _pince-nez_ at either side of her nose, 



I ventured a remark upon short sight and typewriting, which seemed to 
surprise her." 

"It surprised me." 

"But, surely, it was very obvious. I was then much surprised and 
interested on glancing down to observe that, though the boots which she 
was wearing were not unlike each other, they were really odd ones, the one 
having a slightly decorated toe cap and the other a plain one. One was 
buttoned only in the two lower buttons out of five, and the other at the 
first, third, and fifth. Now, when you see that a young lady, otherwise 
neatly dressed, has come away from home with odd boots, half-buttoned, it 
is no great deduction to say that she came away in a hurry." 

"And what else?" I asked, keenly interested, as I always was, by my 
friend's incisive reasoning. 

"I noted, in passing, that she had written a note before leaving home, but 
after being fully dressed. You observed that her right glove was torn at 
the forefinger, but you did not, apparently, see that both glove and 
finger were stained with violet ink. She had written in a hurry, and 
dipped her pen too deep. It must have been this morning, or the mark would 
not remain clear upon the finger. All this is amusing, though rather 
elementary, but I must go back to business, Watson. Would you mind reading 
me the advertised description of Mr. Hosmer Angel?" 

I held the little printed slip to the light. "Missing," it said, "on the 
morning of the fourteenth, a gentleman named Hosmer Angel. About five feet 
seven inches in height; strongly built, sallow complexion, black hair, a 
little bald in the center, bushy black side-whiskers and mustache; tinted 
glasses; slight infirmity of speech. Was dressed, when last seen, in black 
frock-coat faced with silk, black waistcoat, gold Albert chain, and gray 
Harris tweed trousers, with brown gaiters over elastic-sided boots. Known 
to have been employed in an office in Leadenhall Street. Anybody 
bringing," etc., etc. 

"That will do," said Holmes. "As to the letters," he continued, glancing 
over them, "they are very commonplace. Absolutely no clew in them to Mr. 
Angel, save that he quotes Balzac once. There is one remarkable point, 
however, which will no doubt strike you." 

"They are typewritten," I remarked. 

"Not only that, but the signature is typewritten. Look at the neat little 
'Hosmer Angel' at the bottom. There is a date, you see, but no 
superscription except Leadenhall Street, which is rather vague. The point 
about the signature is very suggestive— in fact, we may call it 



conclusive." 

"Of what?" 

"My dear fellow, is it possible you do not see how strongly it bears upon 

the case?" 

"I cannot say that I do, unless it were that he wished to be able to deny 
his signature if an action for breach of promise were instituted." 

"No, that was not the point. However, I shall write two letters which 

should settle the matter. One is to a firm in the City, the other is to 

the young lady's stepfather, Mr. Windibank, asking him whether he could 

meet us here at six o'clock to-morrow evening. It is just as well that we 

should do business with the male relatives. And now, doctor, we can do 

nothing until the answers to those letters come, so we may put our little 

problem upon the shelf for the interim." 

I had had so many reasons to believe in my friend's subtle powers of 

reasoning, and extraordinary energy in action, that I felt that he must 

have some solid grounds for the assured and easy demeanor with which he 

treated the singular mystery which he had been called upon to fathom. Once 

only had I known him to fail, in the case of the King of Bohemia and the 

Irene Adler photograph, but when I looked back to the weird business of 

the "Sign of the Four," and the extraordinary circumstances connected with 

the "Study in Scarlet," I felt that it would be a strange tangle indeed 

which he could not unravel. 

I left him then, still puffing at his black clay pipe, with the conviction 

that when I came again on the next evening I would find that he held in 

his hands all the clews which would lead up to the identity of the 

disappearing bridegroom of Miss Mary Sutherland. 

A professional case of great gravity was engaging my own attention at the 

time, and the whole of next day I was busy at the bedside of the sufferer. 

It was not until close upon six o'clock that I found myself free, and was 

able to spring into a hansom and drive to Baker Street, half afraid that I 

might be too late to assist at the _d0iouement_ of the little mystery. I 

found Sherlock Holmes alone, however, half asleep, with his long, thin 

form curled up in the recesses of his armchair. A formidable array of 

bottles and test-tubes, with the pungent, cleanly smell of hydrochloric 

acid, told me that he had spent his day in the chemical work which was so 

dear to him. 

"Well, have you solved it?" I asked as I entered. 

"Yes. It was the bisulphate of baryta." 



"No, no; the mystery!" I cried. 

"Oh, that! I thought of the salt that I have been working upon. There was 
never any mystery in the matter, though, as I said yesterday, some of the 
details are of interest. The only drawback is that there is no law, I 
fear, that can touch the scoundrel." 

"Who was he, then, and what was his object in deserting Miss Sutherland?" 

The question was hardly out of my mouth, and Holmes had not yet opened his 
lips to reply, when we heard a heavy footfall in the passage, and a tap at 
the door. 

"This is the girl's stepfather, Mr. James Windibank," said Holmes. "He has 
written to me to say that he would be here at six. Come in!" 

The man who entered was a sturdy, middle-sized fellow, some thirty years 
of age, clean shaven, and sallow-skinned, with a bland, insinuating 
manner, and a pair of wonderfully sharp and penetrating gray eyes. He shot 
a questioning glance at each of us, placed his shiny top hat upon the 
sideboard, and, with a slight bow, sidled down into the nearest chair. 

"Good evening, Mr. James Windibank," said Holmes. "I think this 
typewritten letter is from you, in which you made an appointment with me 
for six o'clock?" 

"Yes, sir. I am afraid that I am a little late, but I am not quite my own 
master, you know. I am sorry that Miss Sutherland has troubled you about 
this little matter, for I think it is far better not to wash linen of the 
sort in public. It was quite against my wishes that she came, but she is a 
very excitable, impulsive girl, as you may have noticed, and she is not 
easily controlled when she has made up her mind on a point. Of course, I 
did not mind you so much, as you are not connected with the official 
police, but it is not pleasant to have a family misfortune like this 
noised abroad. Besides, it is a useless expense, for how could you 
possibly find this Hosmer Angel?" 

"On the contrary," said Holmes, quietly, "I have every reason to believe 
that I will succeed in discovering Mr. Hosmer Angel." 

Mr. Windibank gave a violent start, and dropped his gloves. "I am 
delighted to hear it," he said. 

"It is a curious thing," remarked Holmes, "that a typewriter has really 
quite as much individuality as a man's handwriting. Unless they are quite 
new no two of them write exactly alike. Some letters get more worn than 



others, and some wear only on one side. Now, you remark in this note of 

yours, Mr. Windibank, that in every case there is some little slurring 

over the _e_, and a slight defect in the tail of the _r_. There are 

fourteen other characteristics, but those are the more obvious." 

"We do all our correspondence with this machine at the office, and no 
doubt it is a little worn," our visitor answered, glancing keenly at 

Holmes with his bright little eyes. 

"And now I will show you what is really a very interesting study, Mr. 

Windibank," Holmes continued. "I think of writing another little monograph 

some of these days on the typewriter and its relation to crime. It is a 

subject to which I have devoted some little attention. I have here four 

letters which purport to come from the missing man. They are all 

typewritten. In each case, not only are the _e_'s slurred and the _r_'s 

tailless, but you will observe, if you care to use my magnifying lens, 

that the fourteen other characteristics to which I have alluded are there 

as well." 

Mr. Windibank sprung out of his chair, and picked up his hat. "I cannot 

waste time over this sort of fantastic talk, Mr. Holmes," he said. "If you 

can catch the man, catch him, and let me know when you have done it." 

"Certainly," said Holmes, stepping over and turning the key in the door. 

"I let you know, then, that I have caught him!" 

"What! where?" shouted Mr. Windibank, turning white to his lips, and 

glancing about him like a rat in a trap. 

"Oh, it won't do— really it won't," said Holmes, suavely. "There is no 

possible getting out of it, Mr. Windibank. It is quite too transparent, 

and it was a very bad compliment when you said that it was impossible for 

me to solve so simple a question. That's right! Sit down, and let us talk 

it over." 

Our visitor collapsed into a chair, with a ghastly face, and a glitter of 
moisture on his brow. "It— it's not actionable," he stammered. 

"I am very much afraid that it is not; but between ourselves, Windibank, 

it was as cruel, and selfish, and heartless a trick in a petty way as ever 

came before me. Now, let me just run over the course of events, and you 

will contradict me if I go wrong." 

The man sat huddled up in his chair, with his head sunk upon his breast, 

like one who is utterly crushed. Holmes stuck his feet up on the corner of 

the mantelpiece, and, leaning back with his hands in his pockets, began 

talking, rather to himself, as it seemed, than to us. 



"The man married a woman very much older than himself for her money," said 
he, "and he enjoyed the use of the money of the daughter as long as she 
lived with them. It was a considerable sum, for people in their position, 
and the loss of it would have made a serious difference. It was worth an 
effort to preserve it. The daughter was of a good, amiable disposition, 
but affectionate and warm-hearted in her ways, so that it was evident that 
with her fair personal advantages, and her little income, she would not be 
allowed to remain single long. Now her marriage would mean, of course, the 
loss of a hundred a year, so what does her stepfather do to prevent it? He 
takes the obvious course of keeping her at home, and forbidding her to 
seek the company of people of her own age. But soon he found that that 
would not answer forever. She became restive, insisted upon her rights, 
and finally announced her positive intention of going to a certain ball. 
What does her clever stepfather do then? He conceives an idea more 
creditable to his head than to his heart. With the connivance and 
assistance of his wife, he disguised himself, covered those keen eyes with 
tinted glasses masked the face with a mustache and a pair of bushy 
whiskers, sunk that clear voice into an insinuating whisper, and doubly 
secure on account of the girl's short sight, he appears as Mr. Hosmer 
Angel, and keeps off other lovers by making love himself." 

"It was only a joke at first," groaned our visitor. "We never thought that 
she would have been so carried away." 

"Very likely not. However that may be, the young lady was very decidedly 
carried away, and having quite made up her mind that her stepfather was in 
France, the suspicion of treachery never for an instant entered her mind. 
She was flattered by the gentleman's attentions, and the effect was 
increased by the loudly expressed admiration of her mother. Then Mr. Angel 
began to call, for it was obvious that the matter should be pushed as far 
as if would go, if a real effect were to be produced. There were meetings, 
and an engagement, which would finally secure the girl's affections from 
turning toward anyone else. But the deception could not be kept up 
forever. These pretended journeys to France were rather cumbrous. The 
thing to do was clearly to bring the business to an end in such a dramatic 
manner that it would leave a permanent impression upon the young lady's 
mind, and prevent her from looking upon any other suitor for some time to 
come. Hence those vows of fidelity exacted upon a Testament, and hence 
also the allusions to a possibility of something happening on the very 
morning of the wedding. James Windibank wished Miss Sutherland to be so 
bound to Hosmer Angel, and so uncertain as to his fate, that for ten years 
to come, at any rate, she would not listen to another man. As far as the 
church door he brought her, and then, as he could go no farther, he 
conveniently vanished away by the old trick of stepping in at one door of 
a four-wheeler and out at the other. I think that that was the chain of 
events, Mr. Windibank!" 



Our visitor had recovered something of his assurance while Holmes had been 
talking, and he rose from his chair now with a cold sneer upon his pale 

face. 

"It may be so, or it may not, Mr. Holmes," said he; "but if you are so 

very sharp you ought to be sharp enough to know that it is you who are 

breaking the law now, and not me. I have done nothing actionable from the 

first, but as long as you keep that door locked you lay yourself open to 

an action for assault and illegal constraint." 

"The law cannot, as you say, touch you," said Holmes, unlocking and 

throwing open the door, "yet there never was a man who deserved punishment 

more. If the young lady has a brother or a friend, he ought to lay a whip 

across your shoulders. By Jove!" he continued, flushing up at the sight of 

the bitter sneer upon the man's face, "it is not part of my duties to my 

client, but here's a hunting crop handy, and I think I shall just treat 

myself to--" He took two swift steps to the whip, but before he could 

grasp it there was a wild clatter of steps upon the stairs, the heavy hall 

door banged, and from the window we could see Mr. James Windibank running 

at the top of his speed down the road. 

"There's a cold-blooded scoundrel!" said Holmes, laughing as he threw 

himself down into his chair once more. "That fellow will rise from crime 

to crime until he does something very bad and ends on a gallows. The case 

has, in some respects, been not entirely devoid of interest." 

"I cannot now entirely see all the steps of your reasoning," I remarked. 

"Well, of course it was obvious from the first that this Mr. Hosmer Angel 

must have some strong object for his curious conduct, and it was equally 

clear that the only man who really profited by the incident, as far as we 

could see, was the stepfather. Then the fact that the two men were never 

together, but that the one always appeared when the other was away, was 

suggestive. So were the tinted spectacles and the curious voice, which 

both hinted at a disguise, as did the bushy whiskers. My suspicions were 

all confirmed by his peculiar action in typewriting his signature, which, 

of course, inferred that his handwriting was so familiar to her that she 

would recognize even the smallest sample of it. You see all these isolated 

facts, together with many minor ones, all pointed in the same direction." 

"And how did you verify them?" 

"Having once spotted my man, it was easy to get corroboration. I knew the 

firm for which this man worked. Having taken the printed description, I 

eliminated everything from it which could be the result of a 

disguise,— the whiskers, the glasses, the voice,--and I sent it to the 



firm with a request that they would inform me whether it answered to the 
description of any of their travelers. I had already noticed the 
peculiarities of the typewriter, and I wrote to the man himself at his 
business address, asking him if he would come here. As I expected, his 
reply was typewritten, and revealed the same trivial but characteristic 
defects. The same post brought me a letter from Westhouse & Marbank, of 
Fenchurch Street, to say that the description tallied in every respect 
with that of their employee, James Windibank. _Voil tout!_" 

"And Miss Sutherland?" 

"If I tell her she will not believe me. You may remember the old Persian 
saying, 'There is danger for him who taketh the tiger cub, and danger also 
for whoso snatcheth a delusion from a woman.' There is as much sense in 
Hafiz as in Horace, and as much knowledge of the world." 



(source: The Lock And Key Library 

Classic Mystery And Detective Stories, Modern English, 
Project Gutenberg EBook #2038) 



The Grotto Spectre, 

by Anna Katharine Green 

Miss Strange was not often pensive— at least not at large functions 
or when under the public eye. But she certainly forgot herself at Mrs. 
Provost's musicale and that, too, without apparent reason. Had the music 
been of a high order one might have understood her abstraction; but it 
was of a decidedly mediocre quality, and Violet's ear was much too fine 
and her musical sense too cultivated for her to be beguiled by anything 
less than the very best. 

Nor had she the excuse of a dull companion. Her escort for the evening 
was a man of unusual conversational powers; but she seemed to be almost 
oblivious of his presence; and when, through some passing courteous 
impulse, she did turn her ear his way, it was with just that tinge of 
preoccupation which betrays the divided mind. 

Were her thoughts with some secret problem yet unsolved? It would 
scarcely seem so from the gay remark with which she had left home. She 
was speaking to her brother and her words were: "I am going out to enjoy 
myself. I've not a care in the world. The slate is quite clean." Yet she 
had never seemed more out of tune with her surroundings nor shown a mood 
further removed from trivial entertainment. What had happened to becloud 
her gaiety in the short time which had since elapsed? 



We can answer in a sentence. 

She had seen, among a group of young men in a distant doorway, one with 

a face so individual and of an expression so extraordinary that all 

interest in the people about her had stopped as a clock stops when the 

pendulum is held back. She could see nothing else, think of nothing 

else. Not that it was so very handsome— though no other had ever 

approached it in its power over her imagination- -but because of its 

expression of haunting melancholy,— a melancholy so settled and so 

evidently the result of long-continued sorrow that her interest had been 

reached and her heartstrings shaken as never before in her whole life. 

She would never be the same Violet again. 

Yet moved as she undoubtedly was, she was not conscious of the least 

desire to know who the young man was, or even to be made acquainted with 

his story. She simply wanted to dream her dream undisturbed. 

It was therefore with a sense of unwelcome shock that, in the course of 

the reception following the programme, she perceived this fine young man 

approaching herself, with his right hand touching his left shoulder in 

the peculiar way which committed her to an interview with or without a 

formal introduction. 

Should she fly the ordeal? Be blind and deaf to whatever was significant 

in his action, and go her way before he reached her; thus keeping her 

dream intact? Impossible. His eye prevented that. His glance had caught 

hers and she felt forced to await his advance and give him her first 

spare moment. 

It came soon, and when it came she greeted him with a smile. It was the 
first she had ever bestowed in welcome of a confidence of whose tenor 

she was entirely ignorant. 

To her relief he showed his appreciation of the dazzling gift though he 

made no effort to return it. Scorning all preliminaries in his eagerness 

to discharge himself of a burden which was fast becoming intolerable, he 

addressed her at once in these words: 

"You are very good, Miss Strange, to receive me in this unconventional 

fashion. I am in that desperate state of mind which precludes etiquette. 

Will you listen to my petition? I am told— you know by whom— "(and he 

again touched his shoulder) "that you have resources of intelligence 

which especially fit you to meet the extraordinary difficulties of my 

position. May I beg you to exercise them in my behalf? No man would be 

more grateful if— But I see that you do not recognize me. I am Roger 

Upjohn. That I am admitted to this gathering is owing to the fact that 



our hostess knew and loved my mother. In my anxiety to meet you and 
proffer my plea, I was willing to brave the cold looks you have probably 
noticed on the faces of the people about us. But I have no right to 
subject you to criticism. I—" 

"Remain." Violet's voice was troubled, her self-possession disturbed; 
but there was a command in her tone which he was only too glad to obey. 
"I know the name" (who did not!) "and possibly my duty to myself should 
make me shun a confidence which may burden me without relieving you. But 
you have been sent to me by one whose behests I feel bound to respect 
and—" 

Mistrusting her voice, she stopped. The suffering which made itself 
apparent in the face before her appealed to her heart in a way to rob 
her of her judgment. She did not wish this to be seen, and so fell 
silent. 

He was quick to take advantage of her obvious embarrassment. "Should I 
have been sent to you if I had not first secured the confidence of the 
sender? You know the scandal attached to my name, some of it just, some 
of it very unjust. If you will grant me an interview to-morrow, I will 
make an endeavour to refute certain charges which I have hitherto let 
go unchallenged. Will you do me this favour? Will you listen in your own 
house to what I have to say?" 

Instinct cried out against any such concession on her part, bidding 
her beware of one who charmed without excellence and convinced without 
reason. But compassion urged compliance and compassion won the day. 
Though conscious of weakness,--she, Violet Strange on whom strong 
men had come to rely in critical hours calling for well-balanced 
judgment,— she did not let this concern her, or allow herself to indulge 
in useless regrets even after the first effect of his presence had 
passed and she had succeeded in recalling the facts which had cast a 
cloud about his name. 

Roger Upjohn was a widower, and the scandal affecting him was connected 
with his wife's death. 

Though a degenerate in some respects, lacking the domineering 
presence, the strong mental qualities, and inflexible character of his 
progenitors, the wealthy Massachusetts Upjohns whose great place on the 
coast had a history as old as the State itself, he yet had gifts and 
attractions of his own which would have made him a worthy representative 
of his race, if only he had not fixed his affections on a woman so cold 
and heedless that she would have inspired universal aversion instead of 
love, had she not been dowered with the beauty and physical fascination 
which sometimes accompany a hard heart and a scheming brain. It was this 



beauty which had caught the lad; and one day, just as the careful father 

had mapped out a course of study calculated to make a man of his son, 

that son drove up to the gates with this lady whom he introduced as his 

wife. 

The shock, not of her beauty, though that was of the dazzling quality 

which catches a man in the throat and makes a slave of him while the 

first surprise lasts, but of the overthrow of all his hopes and plans, 

nearly prostrated Homer Upjohn. He saw, as most men did the moment 

judgment returned, that for all her satin skin and rosy flush, the 

wonder of her hair and the smile which pierced like arrows and warmed 

like wine, she was more likely to bring a curse into the house than a 

blessing. 

And so it proved. In less than a year the young husband had lost all his 

ambitions and many of his best impulses. No longer inclined to study, 

he spent his days in satisfying his wife's whims and his evenings in 

carousing with the friends with which she had provided him. This in 

Boston whither they had fled from the old gentleman's displeasure; but 

after their little son came the father insisted upon their returning 

home, which led to great deceptions, and precipitated a tragedy no one 

ever understood. They were natural gamblers— this couple— as all Boston 

society knew; and as Homer Upjohn loathed cards, they found life slow 

in the great house and grew correspondingly restless till they made 

a discovery— or shall I say a rediscovery— of the once famous grotto 

hidden in the rocks lining their portion of the coast. Here they found 

a retreat where they could hide themselves (often when they were thought 

to be abed and asleep) and play together for money or for a supper in 

the city or for anything else that foolish fancy suggested. This was 

while their little son remained an infant; later, they were less easily 

satisfied. Both craved company, excitement, and gambling on a large 

scale; so they took to inviting friends to meet them in this grotto 

which, through the agency of one old servant devoted to Roger to the 

point of folly, had been fitted up and lighted in a manner not only 

comfortable but luxurious. A small but sheltered haven hidden in the 

curve of the rocks made an approach by boat feasible at high tide; 

and at low the connection could be made by means of a path over the 

promontory in which this grotto lay concealed. The fortune which Roger 

had inherited from his mother made these excesses possible, but many 

thousands, let alone the few he could call his, soon disappeared under 

the witchery of an irresponsible woman, and the half-dozen friends who 

knew his secret had to stand by and see his ruin, without daring to 

utter a word to the one who alone could stay it. For Homer Upjohn was 

not a man to be approached lightly, nor was he one to listen to charges 

without ocular proof to support them; and this called for courage, more 

courage than was possessed by any one who knew them both. 



He was a hard man was Homer Upjohn, but with a heart of gold for those 
he loved. This, even his wary daughter-in-law was wise enough to detect, 
and for a long while after the birth of her child she besieged him with 
her coaxing ways and bewitching graces. But he never changed his first 
opinion of her, and once she became fully convinced of the folly of 
her efforts, she gave up all attempt to please him and showed an open 
indifference. This in time gradually extended till it embraced not only 
her child but her husband as well. Yes, it had come to that. His love no 
longer contented her. Her vanity had grown by what it daily fed on, and 
now called for the admiration of the fast men who sometimes came up 
from Boston to play with them in their unholy retreat. To win this, she 
dressed like some demon queen or witch, though it drove her husband into 
deeper play and threatened an exposure which would mean disaster not 
only to herself but to the whole family. 

In all this, as any one could see, Roger had been her slave and 
the willing victim of all her caprices. What was it, then, which so 
completely changed him that a separation began to be talked of and even 
its terms discussed? One rumour had it that the father had discovered 
the secret of the grotto and exacted this as a penalty from the son who 
had dishonoured him. Another, that Roger himself was the one to take the 
initiative in this matter: That, on returning unexpectedly from New York 
one evening and finding her missing from the house, he had traced her to 
the grotto where he came upon her playing a desperate game with the one 
man he had the greatest reason to distrust. 

But whatever the explanation of this sudden change in their relations, 
there is but little doubt that a legal separation between this 
ill-assorted couple was pending, when one bleak autumn morning she 
was discovered dead in her bed under circumstances peculiarly open to 
comment. 

The physicians who made out the certificate ascribed her death to 
heart-disease, symptoms of which had lately much alarmed the family 
doctor; but that a personal struggle of some kind had preceded the fatal 
attack was evident from the bruises which blackened her wrists. Had 
there been the like upon her throat it might have gone hard with the 
young husband who was known to be contemplating her dismissal from 
the house. But the discoloration of her wrists was all, and as bruised 
wrists do not kill and there was besides no evidence forthcoming of the 
two having spent one moment together for at least ten hours preceding 
the tragedy but rather full and satisfactory testimony to the contrary, 
the matter lapsed and all criminal proceedings were avoided. 

But not the scandal which always follows the unexplained. As time passed 
and the peculiar look which betrays the haunted soul gradually became 
visible in the young widower's eyes, doubts arose and reports circulated 



which cast strange reflections upon the tragic end of his mistaken 

marriage. Stories of the disreputable use to which the old grotto 

had been put were mingled with vague hints of conjugal violence never 

properly investigated. The result was his general avoidance not only by 

the social set dominated by his high-minded father, but by his own less 

reputable coterie, which, however lax in its moral code, had very little 

use for a coward. 

Such was the gossip which had reached Violet's ears in connection with 

this new client, prejudicing her altogether against him till she caught 

that beam of deep and concentrated suffering in his eye and recognized 

an innocence which ensured her sympathy and led her to grant him the 

interview for which he so earnestly entreated. 

He came prompt to the hour, and when she saw him again with the marks of 

a sleepless night upon him and all the signs of suffering intensified in 

his unusual countenance, she felt her heart sink within her in a way she 

failed to understand. A dread of what she was about to hear robbed her 

of all semblance of self-possession, and she stood like one in a dream 

as he uttered his first greetings and then paused to gather up his own 

moral strength before he began his story. When he did speak it was to 

say: 

"I find myself obliged to break a vow I have made to myself. You cannot 

understand my need unless I show you my heart. My trouble is not the one 

with which men have credited me. It has another source and is infinitely 

harder to bear. Personal dishonour I have deserved in a greater or less 

degree, but the trial which has come to me now involves a person more 

dear to me than myself, and is totally without alleviation unless you—" 

He paused, choked, then recommenced abruptly: "My wife"— Violet held 

her breath— "was supposed to have died from heart-disease or— or 

some strange species of suicide. There were reasons for this 

conclusion— reasons which I accepted without serious question till some 

five weeks ago when I made a discovery which led me to fear—" 

The broken sentence hung suspended. Violet, notwithstanding his hurried 

gesture, could not restrain herself from stealing a look at his face. It 

was set in horror and, though partially turned aside, made an appeal 

to her compassion to fill the void made by his silence, without further 

suggestion from him. 

She did this by saying tentatively and with as little show of emotion as 

possible: 

"You feared that the event called for vengeance and that vengeance would 
mean increased suffering to yourself as well as to another?" 



"Yes; great suffering. But I may be under a most lamentable mistake. I 
am not sure of my conclusions. If my doubts have no real foundation— if 
they are simply the offspring of my own diseased imagination, what 
an insult to one I revere! What a horror of ingratitude and 
misunderstanding—" 

"Relate the facts," came in startled tones from Violet. "They may 
enlighten us." 

He gave one quick shudder, buried his face for one moment in his hands, 
then lifted it and spoke up quickly and with unexpected firmness: 

"I came here to do so and do so I will. But where begin? Miss Strange, 
you cannot be ignorant of the circumstances, open and avowed, which 
attended my wife's death. But there were other and secret events in its 
connection which happily have been kept from the world, but which I must 
now disclose to you at any cost to my pride and so-called honour. This 
is the first one: On the morning preceding the day of Mrs. Upjohn's 
death, an interview took place between us at which my father was 
present. You do not know my father, Miss Strange. A strong man and a 
stern one, with a hold upon old traditions which nothing can shake. 
If he has a weakness it is for my little boy Roger in whose promising 
traits he sees the one hope which has survived the shipwreck of all for 
which our name has stood. Knowing this, and realizing what the child's 
presence in the house meant to his old age, I felt my heart turn sick 
with apprehension, when in the midst of the discussion as to the terms 
on which my wife would consent to a permanent separation, the little 
fellow came dancing into the room, his curls atoss and his whole face 
beaming with life and joy. 

"She had not mentioned the child, but I knew her well enough to be 
sure that at the first show of preference on his part for either his 
grandfather or myself, she would raise a claim to him which she would 
never relinquish. I dared not speak, but I met his eager looks with my 
most forbidding frown and hoped by this show of severity to hold him 
back. But his little heart was full and, ignoring her outstretched arms, 
he bounded towards mine with his most affectionate cry. She saw and 
uttered her ultimatum. The child should go with her or she would not 
consent to a separation. It was useless for us to talk; she had said her 
last word. The blow struck me hard, or so I thought, till I looked at my 
father. Never had I beheld such a change as that one moment had made in 
him. He stood as before; he faced us with the same silent reprobation; 
but his heart had run from him like water. 

"It was a sight to call up all my resources. To allow her to remain 

now, with my feelings towards her all changed and my father's eyes fully 

opened to her stony nature, was impossible. Nor could I appeal to law. 



An open scandal was my father's greatest dread and divorce proceedings 

his horror. The child would have to go unless I could find a way to 

influence her through her own nature. I knew of but one— do not look at 

me, Miss Strange. It was dishonouring to us both, and I'm horrified now 

when I think of it. But to me at that time it was natural enough as a 

last resort. There was but one debt which my wife ever paid, but one 

promise she ever kept. It was that made at the gaming-table. I offered, 

as soon as my father, realizing the hopelessness of the situation, had 

gone tottering from the room, to gamble with her for the child. 

"And she accepted." 

The shame and humiliation expressed in this final whisper; the sudden 

darkness— for a storm was coming up— shook Violet to the soul. With 

strained gaze fixed on the man before her, now little more than a shadow 

in the prevailing gloom, she waited for him to resume, and waited 

in vain. The minutes passed, the darkness became intolerable, and 

instinctively her hand crept towards the electric button beneath which 

she was sitting. But she failed to press it. A tale so dark called for 

an atmosphere of its own kind. She would cast no light upon it. Yet she 

shivered as the silence continued, and started in uncontrollable dismay 

when at length her strange visitor rose, and still, without speaking, 

walked away from her to the other end of the room. Only so could he go 

on with the shameful tale; and presently she heard his voice once more 

in these words: 

"Our house is large and its rooms many; but for such work as we two 

contemplated there was but one spot where we could command absolute 

seclusion. You may have heard of it, a famous natural grotto hidden in 

our own portion of the coast and so fitted up as to form a retreat for 

our miserable selves when escape from my father's eye seemed desirable. 

It was not easy of access, and no one, so far as we knew, had ever 

followed us there. 

"But to ensure ourselves against any possible interruption, we waited 

till the whole house was abed before we left it for the grotto. We went 

by boat and oh! the dip of those oars! I hear them yet. And the witchery 

of her face in the moonlight; and the mockery of her low fitful laugh! 

As I caught the sinister note in its silvery rise and fall, I knew what 

was before me if I failed to retain my composure. And I strove to 

hold it and to meet her calmness with stoicism and the taunt of her 

expression with a mask of immobility. But the effort was hopeless, and 

when the time came for dealing out the cards, my eyes were burning in 

their sockets and my hands shivering like leaves in a rising gale. 

"We played one game— and my wife lost. We played another— and my wife 
won. We played the third- -and the fate I had foreseen from the first 



became mine. The luck was with her, and I had lost my boy!" 

A gasp— a pause, during which the thunder spoke and the lightning 
flashed,- -then a hurried catching of his breath and the tale went on. 

"A burst of laughter, rising gaily above the boom of the sea, announced 
her victory— her laugh and the taunting words: 'You play badly, Roger. 
The child is mine. Never fear that I shall fail to teach him to revere 
his father.' Had I a word to throw back? No. When I realized anything 
but my dishonoured manhood, I found myself in the grotto's mouth staring 
helplessly out upon the sea. The boat which had floated us in at high 
tide lay stranded but a few feet away, but I did not reach for it. 
Escape was quicker over the rocks, and I made for the rocks. 

"That it was a cowardly act to leave her there to find her way back 
alone at midnight by the same rough road I was taking, did not strike 
my mind for an instant. I was in flight from my own past; in flight from 
myself and the haunting dread of madness. When I awoke to reality again 
it was to find the small door, by which we had left the house, standing 
slightly ajar. I was troubled by this, for I was sure of having closed 
it. But the impression was brief, and entering, I went stumbling up to 
my room, leaving the way open behind me more from sheer inability to 
exercise my will than from any thought of her. 

"Miss Strange" (he had come out of the shadows and was standing now 
directly before her), "I must ask you to trust implicitly in what I tell 
you of my further experiences that fatal night. It was not necessary for 
me to pass my little son's door in order to reach the room I was making 
for; but anguish took me there and held me glued to the panels for what 
seemed a long, long time. When I finally crept away it was to go to the 
room I had chosen in the top of the house, where I had my hour of hell 
and faced my desolated future. Did I hear anything meantime in the halls 
below? No. Did I even listen for the sound of her return? No. I was 
callous to everything, dead to everything but my own misery. I did not 
even heed the approach of morning, till suddenly, with a shrillness no 
ear could ignore, there rose, tearing through the silence of the house, 
that great scream from my wife's room which announced the discovery of 
her body lying stark and cold in her bed. 

"They said I showed little feeling." He had moved off again and spoke 
from somewhere in the shadows. "Do you wonder at this after such a 
manifest stroke by a benevolent Providence? My wife being dead, Roger 
was saved to us! It was the one song of my still undisciplined soul, and 
I had to assume coldness lest they should see the greatness of my joy. 
A wicked and guilty rejoicing you will say, and you are right. But I 
had no memory then of the part I had played in this fatality. I had 
forgotten my reckless flight from the grotto, which left her with no aid 



but that of her own triumphant spirit to help her over those treacherous 

rocks. The necessity for keeping secret this part of our disgraceful 

story led me to exert myself to keep it out of my own mind. It has only 

come back to me in all its force since a new horror, a new suspicion, 

has driven me to review carefully every incident of that awful night. 

"I was never a man of much logic, and when they came to me on that 

morning of which I have just spoken and took me in where she lay and 

pointed to her beautiful cold body stretched out in seeming peace under 

the satin coverlet, and then to the pile of dainty clothes lying neatly 

folded on a chair with just one fairy slipper on top, I shuddered at her 

fate but asked no questions, not even when one of the women of the house 

mentioned the circumstance of the single slipper and said that a search 

should be made for its mate. Nor was I as much impressed as one would 

naturally expect by the whisper dropped in my ear that something was 

the matter with her wrists. It is true that I lifted the lace they had 

carefully spread over them and examined the discoloration which extended 

like a ring about each pearly arm; but having no memories of any 

violence offered her (I had not so much as laid hand upon her in the 

grotto), these marks failed to rouse my interest. But— and now I must 

leap a year in my story— there came a time when both of these facts 

recurred to my mind with startling distinctness and clamoured for 

explanation. 

"I had risen above the shock which such a death following such events 

would naturally occasion even in one of my blunted sensibilities, and 

was striving to live a new life under the encouragement of my now fully 

reconciled father, when accident forced me to re-enter the grotto where 

I had never stepped foot since that night. A favourite dog in chase of 

some innocent prey had escaped the leash and run into its dim recesses 

and would not come out at my call. As I needed him immediately for the 

hunt, I followed him over the promontory and, swallowing my repugnance, 

slid into the grotto to get him. Better a plunge to my death from the 

height of the rocks towering above it. For there in a remote corner, 

lighted up by a reflection from the sea, I beheld my setter crouched 

above an object which in another moment I recognized as my dead 

wife's missing slipper. Here! Not in the waters of the sea or in the 

interstices of the rocks outside, but here! Proof that she had never 

walked back to the house where she was found lying quietly in her bed; 

proof positive; for I knew the path too well and the more than usual 

tenderness of her feet. 

"How then, did she get there; and by whose agency? Was she living when 

she went, or was she already dead? A year had passed since that delicate 

shoe had borne her from the boat into these dim recesses; but it might 

have been only a day, so vividly did I live over in this moment of awful 

enlightenment all the events of the hour in which we sat there playing 



for the possession of our child. Again I saw her gleaming eyes, her 
rosy, working mouth, her slim, white hand, loaded with diamonds, 
clutching the cards. Again I heard the lap of the sea on the pebbles 
outside and smelt the odour of the wine she had poured out for us both. 
The bottle which had held it; the glass from which she had drunk lay now 
in pieces on the rocky floor. The whole scene was mine again and as I 
followed the event to its despairing close, I seemed to see my own wild 
figure springing away from her to the grotto's mouth and so over the 
rocks. But here fancy faltered, caught by a quick recollection to which 
I had never given a thought till now. As I made my way along those 
rocks, a sound had struck my ear from where some stunted bushes made 
a shadow in the moonlight. The wind might have caused it or some small 
night creature hustling away at my approach; and to some such cause 
I must at the time have attributed it. But now, with brain fired by 
suspicion, it seemed more like the quick intake of a human breath. Some 
one had been lying there in wait, listening at the one loophole in the 
rocks where it was possible to hear what was said and done in the heart 
of the grotto. But who? who? and for what purpose this listening; and to 
what end did it lead? 

"Though I no longer loved even the memory of my wife, I felt my hair 
lift, as I asked myself these questions. There seemed to be but one 
logical answer to the last, and it was this: A struggle followed by 
death. The shoe fallen from her foot, the clothes found folded in her 
room (my wife was never orderly), and the dimly blackened wrists which 
were snow-white when she dealt the cards— all seemed to point to such 
a conclusion. She may have died from heart-failure, but a struggle had 
preceded her death, during which some man's strong fingers had been 
locked about her wrists. And again the question rose, Whose? 

"If any place was ever hated by mortal man that grotto was hated by me. 
I loathed its walls, its floor, its every visible and invisible corner. 
To linger there— to look— almost tore my soul from my body; yet I did 
linger and did look and this is what I found by way of reward. 

"Behind a projecting ledge of stone from which a tattered rug still 
hung, I came upon two nails driven a few feet apart into a fissure of 
the rock. I had driven those nails myself long before for a certain 
gymnastic attachment much in vogue at the time, and on looking closer, 
I discovered hanging from them the rope-ends by which I was wont to 
pull myself about. So far there was nothing to rouse any but innocent 
reminiscences. But when I heard the dog's low moan and saw him leap 
at the curled-up ends, and nose them with an eager look my way, I 
remembered the dark marks circling the wrists about which I had so often 
clasped my mother's bracelets, and the world went black before me. 

"When consciousness returned— when I could once more move and see and 



think, I noted another fact. Cards were strewn about the floor, face up 

and in a fixed order as if laid in a mocking mood to be looked upon by 

reluctant eyes; and near the ominous half-circle they made, a cushion 

from the lounge, stained horribly with what I then thought to be blood, 

but which I afterwards found to be wine. Vengeance spoke in those ropes 

and in the carefully spread-out cards, and murder in the smothering 

pillow. The vengeance of one who had watched her corroding influence eat 

the life out of my honour and whose love for our little Roger was such 

that any deed which ensured his continued presence in the home appeared 

not only warrantable but obligatory. Alas! I knew of but one person 

in the whole world who could cherish feeling to this extent or possess 

sufficient will power to carry her lifeless body back to the house and 

lay it in her bed and give no sign of the abominable act from that day 

on to this. 

"Miss Strange, there are men who have a peculiar conception of duty. My 

father—" 

"You need not go on." How gently, how tenderly our Violet spoke. "I 

understand your trouble—" 

Did she? She paused to ask herself if this were so, and he, deaf perhaps 
to her words, caught up his broken sentence and went on: 

"My father was in the hall the day I came staggering in from my visit to 

the grotto. No words passed, but our eyes met and from that hour I 

have seen death in his countenance and he has seen it in mine, like two 

opponents, each struck to the heart, who stand facing each other with 

simulated smiles till they fall. My father will drop first. He is 

old— very old since that day five weeks ago; and to see him die and not 

be sure— to see the grave close over a possible innocence, and I left 

here in ignorance of the blissful fact till my own eyes close forever, 

is more than I can hold up under; more than any son could. Cannot you 

help me then to a positive knowledge? Think! think! A woman's mind is 

strangely penetrating, and yours, I am told, has an intuitive faculty 

more to be relied upon than the reasoning of men. It must suggest some 

means of confirming my doubts or of definitely ending them." 

Then Violet stirred and looked about at him and finally found voice. 

"Tell me something about your father's ways. What are his habits? Does 

he sleep well or is he wakeful at night?" 

"He has poor nights. I do not know how poor because I am not often with 
him. His valet, who has always been in our family, shares his room and 
acts as his constant nurse. He can watch over him better than I can; he 

has no distracting trouble on his mind." 



"And little Roger? Does your father see much of little Roger? Does he 
fondle him and seem happy in his presence?" 

"Yes; yes. I have often wondered at it, but he does. They are great 
chums. It is a pleasure to see them together." 

"And the child clings to him--shows no fear— sits on his lap or on 
the bed and plays as children do play with his beard or with his 
watch-chain?" 

"Yes. Only once have I seen my little chap shrink, and that was when my 
father gave him a look of unusual intensity,— looking for his mother in 
him perhaps." 

"Mr. Upjohn, forgive me the question; it seems necessary. Does your 
father— or rather did your father before he fell ill— ever walk in the 
direction of the grotto or haunt in any way the rocks which surround 
it?" 

"I cannot say. The sea is there; he naturally loves the sea. But I have 
never seen him standing on the promontory." 

"Which way do his windows look?" 

"Towards the sea." 

"Therefore towards the promontory?" 

"Yes." 

"Can he see it from his bed?" 

"No. Perhaps that is the cause of a peculiar habit he has." 

"What habit?" 

"Every night before he retires (he is not yet confined to his bed) he 
stands for a few minutes in his front window looking out. He says it's 
his good-night to the ocean. When he no longer does this, we shall know 
that his end is very near." 

The face of Violet began to clear. Rising, she turned on the electric 
light, and then, reseating herself, remarked with an aspect of quiet 
cheer: 

"I have two ideas; but they necessitate my presence at your place. You 



will not mind a visit? My brother will accompany me." 

Roger Upjohn did not need to speak, hardly to make a gesture; his 

expression was so eloquent. 

She thanked him as if he had answered in words, adding with an air of 

gentle reserve: "Providence assists us in this matter. I am invited to 

Beverly next week to attend a wedding. I was intending to stay two days, 

but I will make it three and spend the extra one with you." 

"What are your requirements, Miss Strange? I presume you have some." 

Violet turned from the imposing portrait of Mr. Upjohn which she had 

been gravely contemplating, and met the troubled eye of her young host 

with an enigmatical flash of her own. But she made no answer in 

words. Instead, she lifted her right hand and ran one slender finger 

thoughtfully up the casing of the door near which they stood till it 

struck a nick in the old mahogany almost on a level with her head. 

"Is your son Roger old enough to reach so far?" she asked with another 

short look at him as she let her finger rest where it had struck the 

roughened wood. "I thought he was a little fellow." 

"He is. That cut was made by— by my wife; a sample of her capricious 

willfulness. She wished to leave a record of herself in the substance 

of our house as well as in our lives. That nick marks her height. She 

laughed when she made it. Till the walls cave in or burn,' is what she 

said. And I thought her laugh and smile captivating." 

Cutting short his own laugh which was much too sardonic for a lady's 

ears, he made a move as if to lead the way into another portion of 

the room. But Violet failed to notice this, and lingering in quiet 

contemplation of this suggestive little nick,— the only blemish in a 

room of ancient colonial magnificence,— she thoughtfully remarked: 

"Then she was a small woman?" adding with seeming irrelevance— "like 

myself." 

Roger winced. Something in the suggestion hurt him, and in the nod he 

gave there was an air of coldness which under ordinary circumstances 

would have deterred her from pursuing this subject further. But the 

circumstances were not ordinary, and she allowed herself to say: 

"Was she so very different from me,— in figure, I mean?" 

"No. Why do you ask? Shall we not join your brother on the terrace?" 



"Not till I have answered the question you put me a moment ago. You 
wished to know my requirements. One of the most important you have 
already fulfilled. You have given your servants a half-holiday and by 
so doing ensured to us full liberty of action. What else I need in the 
attempt I propose to make, you will find listed in this memorandum." And 
taking a slip of paper from her bag, she offered it to him with a hand, 
the trembling of which he would have noted had he been freer in mind. 

As he read, she watched him, her fingers nervously clutching her throat. 

"Can you supply what I ask?" she faltered, as he failed to raise his 
eyes or make any move or even to utter the groan she saw surging up 
to his lips. "Will you?" she impetuously urged, as his fingers closed 
spasmodically on the paper, in evidence that he understood at last the 
trend of her daring purpose. 

The answer came slowly, but it came. "I will. But what—" 

Her hand rose in a pleading gesture. 

"Do not ask me, but take Arthur and myself into the garden and show us 
the flowers. Afterwards, I should like a glimpse of the sea." 

He bowed and they joined Arthur who had already begun to stroll through 
the grounds. 

Violet was seldom at a loss for talk even at the most critical moments. 
But she was strangely tongue-tied on this occasion, as was Roger 
himself. Save for a few observations casually thrown out by Arthur, the 
three passed in a disquieting silence through pergola after pergola, 
and around beds gorgeous with every variety of fall flowers, till they 
turned a sharp corner and came in full view of the sea. 

"Ah!" fell in an admiring murmur from Violet's lips as her eyes swept 
the horizon. Then as they settled on a mass of rock jutting out from 
the shore in a great curve, she leaned towards her host and softly 
whispered: 

"The promontory?" 

He nodded, and Violet ventured no farther, but stood for a little while 
gazing at the tumbled rocks. Then, with a quick look back at the house, 
she asked him to point out his father's window. 

He did so, and as she noted how openly it faced the sea, her expression 
relaxed and her manner lost some of its constraint. As they turned to 
re-enter the house, she noticed an old man picking flowers from a vine 



clambering over one end of the piazza. 

"Who is that?" she asked. 

"Our oldest servant, and my father's own man," was Roger's reply. "He is 
picking my father's favourite flowers, a few late honeysuckles." 

"How fortunate! Speak to him, Mr. Upjohn. Ask him how your father is 

this evening." 

"Accompany me and I will; and do not be afraid to enter into 

conversation with him. He is the mildest of creatures and devoted to his 

patient. He likes nothing better than to talk about him." 

Violet, with a meaning look at her brother, ran up the steps at Roger's 
side. As she did so, the old man turned and Violet was astonished at the 

wistfulness with which he viewed her. 

"What a dear old creature!" she murmured. "See how he stares this way. 

You would think he knew me." 

"He is glad to see a woman about the place. He has felt our 
isolation— Good evening, Abram. Let this young lady have a spray of your 
sweetest honeysuckle. And, Abram, before you go, how is Father to-night? 

Still sitting up?" 

"Yes, sir. He is very regular in his ways. Nine is his hour; not a 

minute before and not a minute later. I don't have to look at the clock 

when he says: 'There, Abram, I've sat up long enough.'" 

"When my father retires before his time or goes to bed without a final 
look at the sea, he will be a very sick man, Abram." 

"That he will, Mr. Roger; that he will. But he's very feeble to-night, 

very feeble. I noticed that he gave the boy fewer kisses than usual. 

Perhaps he was put out because the child was brought in a half-hour 

earlier than the stated time. He don't like changes; you know that, 

Mr. Roger; he don't like changes. I hardly dared to tell him that the 

servants were all going out in a bunch to-night." 

"I'm sorry," muttered Roger. "But he'll forget it by to-morrow. I 

couldn't bear to keep a single one from the concert. They'll be back 

in good season and meantime we have you. Abram is worth half a dozen of 

them, Miss Strange. We shall miss nothing." 

"Thank you, Mr. Roger, thank you," faltered the old man. "I try to do my 
duty." And with another wistful glance at Violet, who looked very sweet 



and youthful in the half-light, he pottered away. 

The silence which followed his departure was as painful to her as to 
Roger Upjohn. When she broke it it was with this decisive remark: 

"That man must not speak of me to your father. He must not even mention 
that you have a guest to-night. Run after him and tell him so. It is 
necessary that your father's mind should not be taken up with present 
happenings. Run." 

Roger made haste to obey her. When he came back she was on the point of 
joining her brother but stopped to utter a final injunction: 

"I shall leave the library, or wherever we may be sitting, just as the 
clock strikes half-past eight. Arthur will do the same, as by that time 
he will feel like smoking on the terrace. Do not follow either him or 
myself, but take your stand here on the piazza where you can get a 
full view of the right-hand wing without attracting any attention to 
yourself. When you hear the big clock in the hall strike nine, look up 
quickly at your father's window. What you see may determine— oh, Arthur! 
still admiring the prospect? I do not wonder. But I find it chilly. Let 
us go in." 

Roger Upjohn, sitting by himself in the library, was watching the hands 
of the mantel clock slowly approaching the hour of nine. 

Never had silence seemed more oppressive nor his sense of loneliness 
greater. Yet the boom of the ocean was distinct to the ear, and human 
presence no farther away than the terrace where Arthur Strange could be 
seen smoking out his cigar in solitude. The silence and the loneliness 
were in Roger's own soul; and, in face of the expected revelation 
which would make or unmake his future, the desolation they wrought was 
measureless. 

To cut his suspense short, he rose at length and hurried out to the spot 
designated by Miss Strange as the best point from which to keep watch 
upon his father's window. It was at the end of the piazza where the 
honeysuckle hung, and the odour of the blossoms, so pleasing to his 
father, well-nigh overpowered him not only by its sweetness but by the 
many memories it called up. Visions of that father as he looked at all 
stages of their relationship passed in a bewildering maze before him. 
He saw him as he appeared to his childish eyes in those early days of 
confidence when the loss of the mother cast them in mutual dependence 
upon each other. Then a sterner picture of the relentless parent who 
sees but one straight course to success in this world and the next. Then 
the teacher and the matured adviser; and then- -oh, bitter change! the 
man whose hopes he had crossed- -whose life he had undone, and all for 



her who now came stealing upon the scene with her slim, white, jewelled 

hand forever lifted up between them. And she! Had he ever seen her more 

clearly? Once more the dainty figure stepped from fairy-land, beauteous 

with every grace that can allure and finally destroy a man. And as he 

saw, he trembled and wished that these moments of awful waiting might 

pass and the test be over which would lay bare his father's heart and 

justify his fears or dispel them forever. 

But the crisis, if crisis it was, was one of his own making and not to 

be hastened or evaded. With one quick glance at his father's window, he 

turned in his impatience towards the sea whose restless and continuous 

moaning had at length struck his ear. What was in its call to-night that 

he should thus sway towards it as though drawn by some dread magnetic 

force? He had been born to the dashing of its waves and knew its 

every mood and all the passion of its song from frolicsome ripple to 

melancholy dirge. But there was something odd and inexplicable in 

its effect upon his spirit as he faced it at this hour. Grim and 

implacable— a sound rather than a sight — it seemed to hold within its 

invisible distances the image of his future fate. What this image was 

and why he should seek for it in this impenetrable void, he did not 

know. He felt himself held and was struggling with this influence as 

with an unknown enemy when there rang out, from the hall within, the 

preparatory chimes for which his ear was waiting, and then the nine slow 

strokes which signalized the moment when he was to look for his father's 

presence at the window. 

Had he wished, he could not have forborne that look. Had his eyes been 

closing in death, or so he felt, the trembling lids would have burst 

apart at this call and the revelations it promised. 

And what did he see? What did that window hold for him? 

Nothing that he might not have seen there any night at this hour. His 

father's figure drawn up behind the panes in wistful contemplation of 

the night. No visible change in his attitude, nothing forced or unusual 

in his manner. Even the hand, lifted to pull down the shade, moves 

with its familiar hesitation. In a moment more that shade will be down 

and— But no! the lifted hand falls back; the easy attitude becomes 

strained, fixed. He is staring now— not merely gazing out upon the 

wastes of sky and sea; and Roger, following the direction of his glance, 

stares also in breathless emotion at what those distances, but now so 

impenetrable, are giving to the eye. 

A spectre floating in the air above the promontory! The spectre of 

a woman— of his wife, clad, as she had been clad that fatal night! 

Outlined in supernatural light, it faces them with lifted arms showing 

the ends of rope dangling from either wrist. A sight awful to any eye, 



but to the man of guilty heart— 

Ah! it comes— the cry for which the agonized son had been listening! An 
old man's shriek, hoarse with the remorse of sleepless nights and days 
of unimaginable regret and foreboding! It cuts the night. It cuts its 
way into his heart. He feels his senses failing him, yet he must glance 
once more at the window and see with his last conscious look— But what 
is this! a change has taken place in the picture and he beholds, not 
the distorted form of his father sinking back in shame and terror before 
this visible image of his secret sin, but that of another weak, old man 
falling to the floor behind his back! Abram! the attentive, seemingly 
harmless, guardian of the household! Abram! who had never spoken a word 
or given a look in any way suggestive of his having played any other 
part in the hideous drama of their lives than that of the humble and 
sympathetic servant! 

The shock was too great, the relief too absolute for credence. He, the 
listener at the grotto? He, the avenger of the family's honour? He, the 
insurer of little Roger's continuance with the family at a cost the one 
who loved him best would rather have died himself than pay? Yes! there 
is no misdoubting this old servitor's attitude of abject appeal, or the 
meaning of Homer Upjohn's joyfully uplifted countenance and outspreading 
arms. The servant begs for mercy from man, and the master is giving 
thanks to Heaven. Why giving thanks? Has he been the prey of cankering 
doubts also? Has the father dreaded to discover that in the son which 
the son has dreaded to discover in the father? 

It might easily be; and as Roger recognizes this truth and the 
full tragedy of their mutual lives, he drops to his knees amid the 
honeysuckles. 

"Violet, you are a wonder. But how did you dare?" 

This from Arthur as the two rode to the train in the early morning. 

The answer came a bit waveringly 

"I do not know. I am astonished yet, at my own daring. Look at my hands. 
They have not ceased trembling since the moment you threw the light upon 
me on the rocks. The figure of old Mr. Upjohn in the window looked so 
august." 

Arthur, with a short glance at the little hands she held out, shrugged 
his shoulders imperceptibly. It struck him that the tremulousness she 
complained of was due more to some parting word from their young host, 
than from prolonged awe at her own daring. But he made no remark to this 
effect, only observed: 



"Abram has confessed his guilt, I hear." 

"Yes, and will die of it. The master will bury the man, and not the man 

the master." 

"And Roger? Not the little fellow, but the father?" 

"We will not talk of him," said she, her eyes seeking the sea where 
the sun in its rising was battling with a troop of lowering clouds and 

slowly gaining the victory. 

(source: Project Gutenberg EBook #3071) 
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The Catskill Witch, 

by 

Charles M. Skinner 

When the Dutch gave the name of Katzbergs to the mountains west of the Hudson, by reason of the 

wild-cats and panthers that ranged there, they obliterated the beautiful Indian Ontiora, "mountains of 

the sky." In one tradition of the red men these hills were bones of a monster that fed on human beings 

until the Great Spirit turned it into stone as it was floundering toward the ocean to bathe. The two 

lakes near the summit were its eyes. These peaks were the home of an Indian witch, who adjusted the 

weather for the Hudson Valley with the certainty of a signal service bureau. It was she who let out the 

day and night in blessed alternation, holding back the one when the other was at large, for fear of 

conflict. Old moons she cut into stars as soon as she had hung new ones in the sky, and she was often 

seen perched on Round Top and North Mountain, spinning clouds and flinging them to the winds. 

Woe betide the valley residents if they showed irreverence, for then the clouds were black and heavy, 

and through them she poured floods of rain and launched the lightnings, causing disastrous freshets in 

the streams and blasting the wigwams of the mockers. In a frolic humor she would take the form of a 

bear or deer and lead the Indian hunters anything but a merry dance, exposing them to tire and peril, 

and vanishing or assuming some terrible shape when they had overtaken her. Sometimes she would 

lead them to the cloves and would leap into the air with a mocking "Ho, ho!" just as they stopped with 

a shudder at the brink of an abyss. Garden Rock was a spot where she was often found, and at its foot a 

lake once spread. This was held in such awe that an Indian would never wittingly pursue his quarry 

there; but once a hunter lost his way and emerged from the forest at the edge of the pond. Seeing a 

number of gourds in crotches of the trees he took one, but fearing the spirit he turned to leave so 

quickly that he stumbled and it fell. As it broke, a spring welled from it in such volume that the 

unhappy man was gulfed in its waters, swept to the edge of Kaaterskill clove and dashed on the rocks 

two hundred and sixty feet below. Nor did the water ever cease to run, and in these times the stream 

born of the witch's revenge is known as Catskill Creek. 

(source: PG EBook #6615) 

Mystery 8c Detective OTR of note. 

CBS Radio Mystery Theater - 03/02/81, episode 1166 The Raft, based on a story by Jacques Futrelle 



Obscenely wealthy old coot gets his comeeuppance via a series of cryptic messages and unexpected 
encounters from his sordid past. Features stage star Marian Seldes as his would-be 
sleuth cum housekeeper. 

The Adventures of Philip Marlowe , 07/05/50, episode 91 - The Girl from Pitchfork Corners 
Marlowe is summoned to the address of a new client, only to find her a beautiful blonde slumped 
dead on the floor. But wait is this the girl who hired him in the first place? 



Philo Vance , 08/09/49, episode 57, Deep Sea Murder Case 

Middling episode succeeds via nastily twisted plot involving obnoxious millionaire (was there ever any 

other kind in these stories?) and his seeminly-devoted son. 

Adventures of Sam Spade , 48.10.31-[HD2-110] Fairly Bright Caper 

Sam attends swank Halloween party complete with rent-a-hag who sounds like Granny Clampett and 
fey party planner Hilary Bright. When a party-goer is unexpectedly 86'ed, Spade goes to work with 
usual wiseguy delivery. 



Tales of the Texas Rangers , 03/02/52, episode 68 -The Ice Man 

Another sharply-drawn bit of Sherlock Holmes - meets - CSI detective work by Joel McCrea involves 

title burglar who is terrorizing the countryside with cold-blooded efficiency. 

(source: http://tennesseebill.com 

episodes also available via archive.org 's Old Time Radio section) 



FILM NOIR on archive.org 

The Strange Love of Martha Ivers (1948) 

Barbara Stanwyck scores as domineering wife of milquetoast younger husband Kirk Douglas in this tale 
of murder among the hoi polloi of a midwestern indusltrial town. Enter Van Heflin as wry former beau 
of Stanwyck's and the tension gradually builds to a satisfying climax. 

The Stranger (1946) 

Orson Welles has the lead in this classic. He's suave, he's sexy, and Loretta Young is head over heels in 
love with him. Unfortunately, he's also a mysterious character who arouses suspicion in Young's 
mentor, played by Edward G Robinson. 



The Woman in Green (1944) 

Sherlock Holmes is first bewitched then dismayed by her actions. One of the better episodes from the 

Basil Rathbone-starring series. 

The Thirty-Nine Steps (1937) 

Alfred Hitchcock's murder mystery features Robert Donat as the wrongly-accused killer and 

Madeleine Carroll as his reluctant accomplice. 



NON-FICTION NASTIES 

A Private Execution, 
by Charles Maurice Davies. 



I was quietly fiddling away one evening in the Civil Service band at 

King's College, as was my custom while my leisure was larger than at 

present, when the gorgeous porter of the college entered with a huge 

billet which he placed on my music-stand with a face of awe. It was 

addressed to me, and in the corner of it was written "Order for 

Execution." The official waited to see how I bore it, and seemed rather 

surprised that I went on with my fiddling, and smilingly said, "All 

right." I knew it was an order from the authorities of Horsemonger Lane 

Gaol admitting me to the private execution of Margaret Waters, the 

notorious baby-farmer. 

If anything is calculated to promote the views of those who advocate the 

abolition of capital punishment, it is the fact of a woman meeting her 

death at the hands of the common hangman. There is something abhorrent, 

especially to the mind of the stronger sex, in the idea of a female 

suffering the extreme penalty of the law. On the other hand, the crime 

for which Margaret Waters suffered— which is too much a cause cdffhre to 

need recapitulation— is exactly the one that would exile her from the 

sympathy of her own sex. Whilst therefore her case left the broad 

question much in the same position as before, we are not surprised to 

find that strenuous efforts had been made to obtain a commutation of the 

sentence. Mr. Gilpin, Mr. Samuel Morley, and Mr. Baines had been 

conspicuous for their efforts in the cause of mercy. All, however, had 

been to no purpose. Margaret Waters was privately executed within the 

walls of Horsemonger Lane Gaol at nine o'clock. 

It was a thankless errand that called one from one's bed whilst the moon 

was still struggling with the feeble dawn of an October morning, and 

through streets already white with the incipient frost of approaching 

winter, to see a fellow-creature— and that a woman— thus hurried out of 

existence. On arriving at the gloomy prison-house I saw a fringe of 

roughs lounging about, anxious to catch a glimpse, if only of the black 

flag that should apprize them of the tragedy they were no longer 

privileged to witness. Even these, however, did not muster in strong 

force until the hour of execution drew near. On knocking at the outer 

wicket, the orders of admission were severely scrutinized, and none 

allowed to pass except those borne by the representatives of the press, 

or persons in some way officially connected with the impending "event." 

There was an air of grim "business" about all present, which showed 



plainly that none were there from choice, nor any who would not feel 
relief when the fearful spectacle was over. After assembling, first of 
all, in the porter's lodge, we were conducted by the governor, Mr. 
Keene, to the back of the prison, through courtyards and kitchen 
gardens; and in a corner of one of the former we came upon the ghastly 
instrument of death itself. Here half-a-dozen warders only were 
scattered about, and Mr. Calcraft was arranging his paraphernalia with 
the air of a connoisseur. I remember--so strangely does one's mind take 
in unimportant details at such a crisis— being greatly struck with the 
fine leeks which were growing in that particular corner of the prison 
garden where the grim apparatus stood, and we— some five-and-twenty at 
most, and all in the way of "business"— stood, too, waiting for the 
event! 

Then ensued a quarter of an hour's pause, in that cold morning air, when 
suddenly boomed out the prison bell, that told us the last few minutes 
of the convict's life had come. The pinioning took place within the 
building; and on the stroke of nine, the gloomy procession emerged, the 
prisoner walking between the chaplain and Calcraft, with a firm step, 
and even mounting the steep stair to the gallows without needing 
assistance. She was attired in a plaid dress with silk mantle, her head 
bare, and hair neatly arranged. 

As this was my first experience in private hanging, I do not mind 
confessing that I misdoubted my powers of endurance. I put a small 
brandy-flask in my pocket, and stood close by a corner around which I 
could retire if the sight nauseated me; but such is the strange 
fascination attaching to exhibitions even of this horrible kind, that I 
pushed forward with the rest, and when the governor beckoned me on to a 
"good place," I found myself standing in the front rank with the rest of 
my confrires, and could not help picturing what that row of upturned, 
unsympathizing, pitiless faces must have looked like to the culprit as 
contrasted with the more sympathetic crowds that used to be present at a 
public execution. 

One of the daily papers in chronicling this event went so far as to 
point a moral on the brutalizing effect of such exhibitions from my 
momentary hesitation and subsequent struggle forward into the front 
rank. The convict's perfect sang froid had a good deal to do with my own 
calmness, I expect. 

When the executioner had placed the rope round her neck, and the cap on 
her head ready to be drawn over the face, she uttered a long and fervent 
prayer, expressed with great volubility and propriety of diction, every 
word of which could be distinctly heard by us as we circled the 
scaffold. She could not have rounded her periods more gracefully or 
articulated them more perfectly, if she had rehearsed her part 



beforehand! Though most of the spectators were more or less inured to 

scenes of horror, several were visibly affected, one kneeling on the 

bare ground, and another leaning, overcome with emotion, against the 

prison wall. At last she said to the chaplain, "Mr. Jessopp, do you 

think I am saved?" A whispered reply from the clergyman conveyed his 

answer to that momentous question. All left the scaffold except the 

convict. The bolt was withdrawn, and, almost without a struggle, 

Margaret Waters ceased to exist. Nothing could exceed the calmness and 

propriety of her demeanour, and this, the chaplain informed us, had been 

the case throughout since her condemnation. She had been visited on one 

occasion by a Baptist minister, to whose persuasion she belonged; but he 

had, at her own request, forborne to repeat his visit. The prisoner said 

he was evidently unused to cases like hers, and his ministrations rather 

distracted than comforted her. The chaplain of the gaol had been 

unremitting in his attentions, and seemingly with happy effect. Though 

she constantly persisted in saying she was not a murderess in intent, 

she was yet brought to see her past conduct in its true light; and on 

the previous Saturday received the Holy Communion in her cell with one 

of her brothers. Two of them visited her, and expressed the strongest 

feelings of attachment. In fact, the unhappy woman seemed to have been 

deeply attached to and beloved by all the members of her family. She 

had, since her condemnation, eaten scarcely anything, having been kept 

alive principally by stimulants. Although this, of course, induced great 

bodily weakness, she did not from the first exhibit any physical fear of 

death. On the night before her execution- -that peaceful moonlit 

night--when so many thoughts must have turned to this unhappy woman, she 

slept little, and rose early. The chaplain had arranged to be with her 

at eight, but she sent for him an hour earlier, and he continued with 

her until the end. On Monday night she penned a long statement addressed 

to Mr. Jessopp. This was written with a firm hand on four sides of a 

foolscap sheet, expressed with great perspicuity, and signed with the 

convict's name. Whilst still repudiating the idea of being a murderess 

in intent, she pleaded guilty to great deceit, and to having obtained 

money under false pretences. If she had not given proper food, that, she 

contended, was an error of judgment. It was hard, she thought, that she 

should be held accountable for the child who died in the workhouse. She 

dwelt much upon the difficulties brought upon her by her dread of the 

money-lender— that fungus growth of our so-called civilization, who has 

brought so many criminals to the gallows, besides ruining families every 

day in each year of grace! That she had administered laudanum she 

denied. The evidence as to the dirty condition of the children she 

asserted to be false. She wished to avoid all bitterness; but those who 

had so deposed had sworn falsely. "I feel sure their consciences will 

condemn them to-night," she wrote, "for having caused the death of a 

fellow-creature." In the face of the evidence, she felt the jury could 

not find any other verdict, or the judge pass any other sentence than 

had been done. The case had been got up, she argued, to expose a system 



which was wrong. Parents wished to get rid of their ill-gotten 
offspring. Their one thought was to hide their own shame. "They," she 
concluded, "are the real sinners. If it were not for their sin, _we_ 
should not be sought after." 

There must surely be some whose consciences these words will prick. 
However this woman deserved the bitter penalty she has now paid, there 
is indeed a tremendous truth in her assertion that she, and such as she, 
are but the supply which answers their demand. 

And so we filed away as the autumnal sun shone down upon that gloomy 
spectacle, leaving her to the "crowner's 'quest," and the dishonoured 
grave in the prison precincts. Up to the previous night strong hopes of 
a commutation of the sentence were entertained. Her brothers had 
memorialized the Home Secretary, and were only on the previous day 
informed that the law must take its course. Let us hope that this stern 
example will put a stop, not only to "baby-farming," which, as the dead 
woman truly said, is but a consequence of previous crime— but also to 
those "pleasant vices" which are its antecedents and encouragements 

(source: PG EBook #25619) 



Case Study from 'Pathology of Lying' 

by William and Mary Healy 

Case IV was a man of 31 years, a decorative painter by trade, who 
presented himself at the states attorney's office and stated that 
in a fit of jealousy he had shot and killed a man. Taking up the 
case it was soon found that this was quite untrue and that the 
man was a chronic liar. He seemed much astonished when he was 
told that the man he claimed to have killed was still alive. 
Further study of this self-accuser showed that he had been 
punished by the law every year since he was 16. His offenses 
consisted of embezzling, theft, forgery, and swindling. In all 
he had served about 6 1/2 years. His lying was so much a part of 
his mental life that he seemed to be unable to discriminate 
between his real and his fancied crimes. He not only invented 
stories, but was much inclined to play some role created by his 
fancy. There seemed to be a method in his cheating and swindling 
which added to his undoubted pleasure in lying. His peculiar 
career was much furthered by the possession of a fluent style and 
a good memory through which his creations were built up in most 
plausible fashion. He proved to be willingly introspective and 
stated that his inclination to lie was a puzzle to him, and that 
while he was engaged in prevarications he believed in them. He 



always was the hero of his own stories. He further declared that 

inner unrest and love of wandering drove him forth even when he 

was living under orderly conditions. He considered that his 

feeling of restlessness was a weighty motive in the deeds for 

which he had been punished. At one time this man had simulated 

attacks of epilepsy and attempted in connection with these to 

swindle physicians and others. His schooling had been continued 

to the gymnasium, ' ' untertertia," then he had taken up his 

trade. His intelligence and memory were considered excellent. 

He had an insane brother. 

(source: PG Etext #449) 



Condemnation and Death of Socrates, B.C. 399 

by Plato 

(The death of Socrates was brought about under the restored democracy by 

three of his enemies— Lycon, Meletus, and Anytus, the last a man of high 

rank and reputation in the state. Socrates was accused by them of 

despising the ancient gods of the state, introducing new divinities and 

corrupting the youth of Athens. He was charged with having taught his 

followers, young men of the first Athenian families, to despise the 

established government, to be turbulent and seditious, and his accusors 

pointed to Alcibiades and Critias, notorious for their lawlessness, as 

examples of the fruits of his teaching. 

It is quite certain that Socrates disliked the Athenian government and 

considered democracy as tyrannical as despotism. But there was no law at 

Athens by which he could be put to death for his words and actions, and 

the vague charge could never have been made unless the whole trial of 

the philosopher had been a party movement, headed by men like Lycon and 

Anytus, whose support of the unjust measure made the condemnation of 

Socrates a foregone conclusion. Xenophon, the pupil and admirer of the 

philosopher, expresses in his _Memorabilia of Socrates_ his surprise 

that the Athenians should have condemned to death a man of such exalted 

character and transparent innocence. But the influence of the teacher 

with his pupils, most of them sons of the wealthiest citizens, might 

well have been dreaded by those in office and engaged in the conduct of 

public business. By them, the common politicians of the day, Socrates, 

with his keen and witty criticism of political corruption and 

demagogism, must have been considered a formidable adversary. 

Accordingly, by the decision of the Athenian court, the philosopher was 

sentenced to death by drinking a cup of hemlock. Although it was usual 

for criminals to be executed the day following their condemnation, he 

enjoyed a respite of thirty days, during which time his friends had 



access to his prison cell. It was the time when the ceremonial galley 
was crowned and sent on her pilgrimage to the holy Isle of Delos, and no 
criminal could be executed until her return. Socrates exhibited heroic 
constancy and cheerfulness during this interval, and repudiated the 
offers of his friends to aid in his escape, though they had chartered a 
ship to carry him to Thessaly With calm composure he reasoned on the 
immortality of the soul, and cheered his visitors with words of hope. 

The literary portraits of Socrates furnished by himself, and the 
writings of Plato, are among the most precious monuments of antiquity, 
and the life and death of such a man form a memorable era in the moral 
and intellectual history of mankind. 

Plato, in his _Ph do, or the Immortality of the Soul_, gives the 
following dialogue between Echecrates and Ph do— two friends and 
disciples of the late philosopher- -evidently with no other purpose in 
view than to lend to the account of the great teacher's last hours, and 
the last words his followers were to hear from his lips, the additional 
force and dramatic value of a personal narrative in the mouth of a 
loving pupil and an actual eyewitness of his death.) 



Echecrates. Were you personally present, Phaedo, with Socrates on that 
day when he drank the poison in prison? or did you hear an account of it 
from someone else? 

_Ph d._ I was there myself, Echecrates. 

_Ech._ What then did he say before his death? and how did he die? for I 
should be glad to hear; for scarcely any citizen of Phlius[39] ever 
visits Athens now, nor has any stranger for a long time come from 
thence, who was able to give us a clear account of the particulars, 
except that he died from drinking poison; but he was unable to tell us 
anything more. 

[Footnote 39: Phlius, to which Echecrates belonged, was a town of 
Sicyonia in Peloponnesus.] 

_Ph d._ And did you not hear about the trial how it went off? 

_Ech._ Yes; some one told me this; and I wondered, that as it took place 
so long ago, he appears to have died long afterward. What was the reason 
of this, Phaedo? 

_Ph d._ An accidental circumstance happened in his favor, Echecrates: 
for the poop of the ship which the Athenians send to Delos, chanced to 
be crowned on the day before the trial. 



_Ech._ But what is this ship? 

_Ph d._ It is the ship, as the Athenians say, in which Theseus formerly 

conveyed the fourteen boys and girls to Crete and saved both them and 

himself. They, therefore, made a vow to Apollo on that occasion, as it 

is said, that if they were saved they would every year despatch a solemn 

embassy to Delos; which, from that time to the present, they send yearly 

to the god. When they begin the preparations for this solemn embassy, 

they have a law that the city shall be purified during this period, and 

that no public execution shall take place until the ship has reached 

Delos, and returned to Athens: and this occasionally takes a long time, 

when the winds happen to impede their passage. The commencement of the 

embassy is when the priest of Apollo has crowned the poop of the ship. 

And this was done, as I said, on the day before the trial: on this 

account Socrates had a long interval in prison between the trial and his 

death. 

_Ech._ And what, Ph do, were the circumstances of his death? what was 

said and done? and who of his friends were with him? or would not the 

magistrates allow them to be present, but did he die destitute of 

friends? 

_Ph d._ By no means; but some, indeed several, were present. 

_Ech._ Take the trouble, then, to relate to me all the particulars as 
clearly as you can, unless you have any pressing business. 

_Ph d._ I am at leisure, and will endeavor to give you a full account: 

for to call Socrates to mind, whether speaking myself or listening to 

some one else, is always most delightful to me. 

_Ech._ And indeed, Phaedo, you have others to listen to you who are of 
the same mind. However, endeavor to relate everything as accurately as 

you can. 

_Ph d._ I was indeed wonderfully affected by being present, for I was 

not impressed with a feeling of pity, like one present at the death of a 

friend; for the man appeared to me to be happy, Echecrates, both from 

his manner and discourse, so fearlessly and nobly did he meet his death: 

so much so that it occurred to me that in going to Hades he was not 

going without a divine destiny, but that when he arrived there he would 

be happy, if anyone ever was. For this reason I was entirely 

uninfluenced by any feeling of pity, as would seem likely to be the case 

with one present on so mournful an occasion; nor was I affected by 

pleasure from being engaged in philosophical discussions, as was our 

custom; for our conversation was of that kind. But an altogether 



unaccountable feeling possessed me, a kind of unusual mixture compounded 
of pleasure and pain together, when I considered that he was immediately 
about to die. And all of us who were present were affected in much the 
same manner, at one time laughing, at another weeping one of us 
especially, Apollodorus, for you know the man and his manner. 

_Ech._ How should I not? 

_Ph d._ He, then, was entirely overcome by these emotions; and I too was 
troubled, as well as the others. 

_Ech._ But who were present, Phaedo? 

_Ph d._ Of his fellow-countrymen, this Apollodorus was present, and 
Critobulus, and his father Crito, moreover Hermogenes, Epigenes, 

schines, and Antisthenes; Ctesippus the P anian, Menexenus, and some 
other of his countrymen were also there: Plato I think was sick. 

_Ech._ Were any strangers present? 

_Ph d._ Yes: Simmias the Theban, Cebes, and Phaedondes: and from Megara, 
Euclides and Terpsion. 

_Ech._ But what! were not Aristippus and Cleombrotus present? 

_Ph d._ No: for they were said to be at " gina. 

_Ech._ Was anyone else there? 

_Ph d._ I think that these were nearly all who were present. 

_Ech._ Well, now, what do you say was the subject of conversation? 

_Ph d._ I will endeavor to relate the whole to you from the beginning. 
On the preceding days I and the others were constantly in the habit of 
visiting Socrates, meeting early in the morning at the court-house where 
the trial took place, for it was near the prison. Here then we waited 
every day till the prison was opened, conversing with each other; for it 
was not opened very early, but, as soon as it was opened we went in to 
Socrates, and usually spent the day with him. On that occasion, however, 
we met earlier than usual; for on the preceding day, when we left the 
prison in the evening, we heard that the ship had arrived from Delos. We 
therefore urged each other to come as early as possible to the 
accustomed place; accordingly we came, and the porter, who used to admit 
us, coming out, told us to wait, and not enter until he called us. 
"For," he said, "the Eleven are now freeing Socrates from his bonds, and 
announcing to him that he must die to-day." But in no long time he 



returned, and bade us enter. 

When we entered, we found Socrates just freed from his bonds, and 

Xantippe (you know her), holding his little boy and sitting by him. As 

soon as Xantippe saw us, she wept aloud and said such things as women 

usually do on such occasions, as, "Socrates, your friends will now 

converse with you for the last time, and you with them." But Socrates, 

looking toward Crito, said, "Crito, let some one take her home." Upon 

which some of Crito's attendants led her away, wailing and beating 

herself. 

But Socrates, sitting up in bed, drew up his leg and rubbed it with his 

hand, and as he rubbed it said: "What an unaccountable thing, my 

friends, that seems to be which men call pleasure; and how wonderfully 

is it related toward that which appears to be its contrary, pain; in 

that they will not both be present to a man at the same time, yet, if 

anyone pursues and attains the one, he is almost always compelled to 

receive the other, as if they were both united together from one head. 

"And it seems to me," he said, "that if" sop had observed this he would 

have made a fable from it, how the Deity, wishing to reconcile these 

warring principles, when he could not do so, united their heads 

together, and from hence whomsoever the one visits the other attends 

immediately after; as appears to be the case with me, since I suffered 

pain in my leg before from the chain, but now pleasure seems to have 

succeeded." 

Hereupon Cebes, interrupting him, said: "By Jupiter, Socrates, you have 
done well in reminding me. With respect to the poems which you made, by 
putting into metre those Fables of " sop and the hymn to Apollo, several 
other persons asked me, and especially Evenus recently, with what design 
you made them after you came here, whereas before, you had never made 
any. If, therefore, you care at all that I should be able to answer 
Evenus when he asks me again— for I am sure he will do so--tell me what 

I must say to him." 

"Tell him the truth then, Cebes," he replied, "that I did not make them 

from a wish to compete with him, or his poems, for I knew that this 

would be no easy matter; but that I might discover the meaning of 

certain dreams, and discharge my conscience, if this should happen to be 

the music which they have often ordered me to apply myself to. For they 

were to the following purport: often in my past life the same dream 

visited me, appearing at different times in different forms, yet always 

saying the same thing. 'Socrates,' it said, 'apply yourself to and 

practise music' And I formerly supposed that it exhorted and encouraged 

me to continue the pursuit I was engaged in, as those who cheer on 

racers, so that the dream encouraged me to continue the pursuit I was 



engaged in, namely, to apply myself to music, since philosophy is the 
highest music, and I was devoted to it. But now since my trial took 
place, and the festival of the god retarded my death, it appeared to me 
that, if by chance the dream so frequently enjoined me to apply myself 
to popular music, I ought not to disobey it but do so, for that it would 
be safer for me not to depart hence before I had discharged my 
conscience by making some poems in obedience to the dream. Thus, then, I 
first of all composed a hymn to the god whose festival was present, and 
after the god, considering that a poet, if he means to be a poet, ought 
to make fables and not discourses, and knowing that I was not skilled in 
making fables, I therefore put into verse those fables of" sop, which 
were at hand, and were known to me, and which first occurred to me. 

"Tell this then to Evenus, Cebes, and bid him farewell, and, if he is 
wise, to follow me as soon as he can. But I depart, as it seems, to-day; 
for so the Athenians order." 

To this Simmias said: "What is this, Socrates, which you exhort Evenus 
to do? for I often meet with him; and from what I know of him, I am 
pretty certain that he will not at all be willing to comply with your 
advice." 

"What then," said he, "is not Evenus a philosopher?" 

"To me he seems to be so," said Simmias. 

"Then he will be willing," rejoined Socrates, "and so will everyone who 
worthily engages in this study; perhaps indeed he will not commit 
violence on himself, for that they say is not allowable." And as he said 
this he let down his leg from the bed on the ground, and in this posture 
continued during the remainder of the discussion. 

Cebes then asked him: "What do you mean, Socrates, by saying that it is 
not lawful to commit violence on one's self, but that a philosopher 
should be willing to follow one who is dying?" 

"What, Cebes, have not you and Simmias, who have conversed familiarly 
with Philolaus[40] on this subject, heard?" 

[Footnote 40: A Pythagorean of Crotona.] 

"Nothing very clearly, Socrates." 

"I however speak only from hearsay; what then I have heard I have no 
scruple in telling. And perhaps it is most becoming for one who is about 
to travel there, to inquire and speculate about the journey thither, 
what kind we think it is. What else can one do in the interval before 



sunset?" 

"Why, then, Socrates, do they say that it is not allowable to kill one's 

self? for I, as you asked just now, have heard both Philolaus, when he 

lived with us, and several others say that it was not right to do this; 

but I never heard anything clear upon the subject from anyone." 

"Then you should consider it attentively," said Socrates, "for perhaps 

you may hear: probably, however, it will appear wonderful to you, if 

this alone of all other things is an universal truth, [41] and it never 

happens to a man, as is the case in all other things, that at some times 

and to some persons only it is better to die than to live; yet that 

these men for whom it is better to die— this probably will appear 

wonderful to you— may not, without impiety, do this good to themselves, 

but must await another benefactor." 

[Footnote 41: Namely, "that it is better to die than live."] 

Then Cebes, gently smiling, said, speaking in his own dialect, "Jove be 

witness." 

"And indeed," said Socrates, "it would appear to be unreasonable, yet 

still perhaps it has some reason on its side. The maxim indeed given on 

this subject in the mystical doctrines, [42] that we men are in a kind of 

prison, and that we ought not to free ourselves from it and escape, 

appears to me difficult to be understood, and not easy to penetrate. 

This however appears to me, Cebes, to be well said, that the gods take 

care of us, and that we men are one of their possessions. Does it not 

seem so to you?" 

[Footnote 42: Of Pythagoras.] 

"It does," replied Cebes. 

"Therefore," said he, "if one of your slaves were to kill himself, 

without your having intimated that you wished him to die, should you not 

be angry with him, and should you not punish him if you could?" 

"Certainly," he replied. 

"Perhaps then, in this point of view, it is not unreasonable to assert, 

that a man ought not to kill himself before the deity lays him under a 

necessity of doing so, such as that now laid on me." 

"This, indeed," said Cebes, "appears to be probable. But what you said 
just now, Socrates, that philosophers should be very willing to die, 
appears to be an absurdity, if what we said just now is agreeable to 



reason, that it is God who takes care of us, and that we are his 
property. For that the wisest men should not be grieved at leaving that 
service in which they govern them who are the best of all masters, 
namely, the gods, is not consistent with reason. For surely he cannot 
think that he will take better care of himself when he has become free: 
but a foolish man might perhaps think thus, that he should fly from his 
master, and would not reflect that he ought not to fly from a good one, 
but should cling to him as much as possible, therefore he would fly 
against all reason; but a man of sense would desire to be constantly 
with one better than himself. Thus, Socrates, the contrary of what you 
just now said is likely to be the case; for it becomes the wise to be 
grieved at dying, but the foolish to rejoice." 

Socrates, on hearing this, appeared to me to be pleased with the 
pertinacity of Cebes, and looking toward us said: "Cebes, you see, 
always searches out arguments, and is not at all willing to admit at 
once anything one has said." 

Whereupon Simmias replied: "But indeed, Socrates, Cebes appears to me, 
now, to say something to the purpose; for with what design should men 
really wise fly from masters who are better than themselves, and so 
readily leave them? And Cebes appears to me to direct his argument 
against you, because you so easily endure to abandon both us and those 
good rulers— as you yourself confess— the gods." 

"You speak justly," said Socrates, "for I think you mean that I ought to 
make my defence to this charge, as if I were in a court of justice." 

"Certainly," replied Simmias. 

"Come then," said he, "I will endeavor to defend myself more 
successfully before you than before the judges. For," he proceeded, 
"Simmias and Cebes, if I did not think that I should go first of all 
among other deities who are both wise and good, and next among men who 
have departed this life better than any here, I should be wrong in not 
grieving at death: but now be assured, I hope to go among good men, 
though I would not positively assert it; that, however, I shall go among 
gods who are perfectly good masters, be assured I can positively assert 
this, if I can anything of the kind. So that, on this account, I am not 
so much troubled, but I entertain a good hope that something awaits 
those who die, and that, as was said long since, it will be far better 
for the good than the evil." 

"What then, Socrates," said Simmias, "would you go away keeping this 
persuasion to yourself, or would you impart it to us? For this good 
appears to me to be also common to us; and at the same time it will be 
an apology for you, if you can persuade us to believe what you say." 



"I will endeavor to do so," he said. "But first let us attend to Crito 
here, and see what it is he seems to have for some time wished to say." 

"What else, Socrates," said Crito, "but what he who is to give you the 

poison told me some time ago, that I should tell you to speak as little 

as possible? For he says that men become too much heated by speaking, 

and that nothing of this kind ought to interfere with the poison, and 

that, otherwise, those who did so were sometimes compelled to drink two 

or three times." 

To which Socrates replied: "Let him alone, and let him attend to his own 
business, and prepare to give it me twice, or, if occasion requires, 

even thrice." 

"I was almost certain what you would say," answered Crito, "but he has 

been some time pestering me." 

"Never mind him," he rejoined. 

"But now I wish to render an account to you, my judges, of the reason 

why a man who has really devoted his life to philosophy, when he is 

about to die appears to me, on good grounds, to have confidence, and to 

entertain a firm hope that the greatest good will befall him in the 

other world, when he has departed this life. How then this comes to 

pass, Simmias and Cebes, I will endeavor to explain. 

"For as many as rightly apply themselves to philosophy seem to have left 

all others in ignorance, that they aim at nothing else than to die and 

be dead. If this then is true, it would surely be absurd to be anxious 

about nothing else than this during their whole life, but when it 

arrives, to be grieved at what they have been long anxious about and 

aimed at." 

Upon this, Simmias, smiling, said: "By Jupiter, Socrates, though I am 

not now at all inclined to smile, you have made me do so; for I think 

that the multitude, if they heard this, would think it was very well 

said in reference to philosophers, and that our countrymen particularly 

would agree with you, that true philosophers do desire death, and that 

they are by no means ignorant that they deserve to suffer it." 

"And indeed, Simmias, they would speak the truth, except in asserting 

that they are not ignorant; for they are ignorant of the sense in which 

true philosophers desire to die, and in what sense they deserve death, 

and what kind of death. But," he said, "let us take leave of them, and 

speak to one another. Do we think that death is anything?" 



"Certainly," replied Simmias. 

"Is it anything else than the separation of the soul from the body? and 
is not this to die, for the body to be apart by itself separated from 
the soul, and for the soul to subsist apart by itself separated from the 
body? Is death anything else than this?" 

"No, but this," he replied. 

"Consider then, my good friend, whether you are of the same opinion as 
me; for thus I think we shall understand better the subject we are 
considering. Does it appear to you to be becoming in a philosopher to be 
anxious about pleasures, as they are called, such as meats and drinks?" 

"By no means, Socrates," said Simmias. 

"But what? about the pleasures of love?" 

"Not at all" 

"What then? does such a man appear to you to think other bodily 
indulgences of value? for instance, does he seem to you to value or 
despise the possession of magnificent garments and sandals, and other 
ornaments of the body, except so far as necessity compels him to use 
them?" 

"The true philosopher," he answered, "appears to me to despise them." 

"Does not, then," he continued, "the whole employment of such a man 
appear to you to be, not about the body, but to separate himself from it 
as much as possible, and be occupied about his soul?" 

"It does." 

"First of all, then, in such matters, does not the philosopher, above 

all other men, evidently free his soul as much as he can from communion 

with the body?" 

"It appears so." 

"And it appears, Simmias, to the generality of men, that he who takes no 
pleasure in such things, and who does not use them, does not deserve to 
live; but that he nearly approaches to death who cares nothing for the 
pleasures that subsist through the body." 

"You speak very truly." 



"But what with respect to the acquisition of wisdom, is the body an 

impediment or not, if anyone takes it with him as a partner in the 

search? What I mean is this: Do sight and hearing convey any truth to 

men, or are they such as the poets constantly sing, who say that we 

neither hear nor see anything with accuracy? If, however, these bodily 

senses are neither accurate nor clear, much less can the others be so: 

for they are all far inferior to these. Do they not seem so to you?" 

"Certainly," he replied. 

"When, then," said he, "does the soul light on the truth? for, when it 
attempts to consider anything in conjunction with the body, it is plain 

that it is then led astray by it." 

"You say truly." 

"Must it not then be by reasoning, if at all, that any of the things 

that really are become known to it?" 

"Yes." 

"And surely the soul then reasons best when none of these things 

disturbs it, neither hearing, nor sight, nor pain, nor pleasure of any 

kind, but it retires as much as possible within itself, taking leave of 

the body, and, as far as it can, not communicating or being in contact 

with it, it aims at the discovery of that which is." 

"Such is the case." 

"Does not then the soul of the philosopher, in these cases, despise the 
body, and flee from it, and seek to retire within itself?" 

"It appears so." 

"But what as to such things as these, Simmias? Do we say that justice 

itself is something or nothing?" 

"We say it is something, by Jupiter." 

"And that beauty and goodness are something?" 

"How not?" 

"Now, then, have you ever seen anything of this kind with your eyes?" 

"By no means," he replied. 



"Did you ever lay hold of them by any other bodily sense? but I speak 
generally, as of magnitude, health, strength, and, in a word, of the 
essence of everything, that is to say, what each is. Is then the exact 
truth of these perceived by means of the body, or is it thus, whoever 
among us habituates himself to reflect most deeply and accurately on 
each several thing about which he is considering, he will make the 
nearest approach to the knowledge of it?" 

"Certainly." 

"Would not he, then, do this with the utmost purity, who should in the 
highest degree approach each subject by means of the mere mental 
faculties, neither employing the sight in conjunction with the 
reflective faculty, nor introducing any other sense together with 
reasoning; but who, using pure reflection by itself, should attempt to 
search out each essence purely by itself, freed as much as possible from 
the eyes and ears, and, in a word, from the whole body, as disturbing 
the soul, and not suffering it to acquire truth and wisdom, when it is 
in communion with it. Is not he the person, Simmias, if any one can, who 
will arrive at the knowledge of that which is?" 

"You speak with wonderful truth, Socrates," replied Simmias. 

"Wherefore," he said, "it necessarily follows from all this, that some 
such opinion as this should be entertained by genuine philosophers, so 
that they should speak among themselves as follows: 'A by-path, as it 
were, seems to lead us on in our researches undertaken by reason,' 
because as long as we are encumbered with the body, and our soul is 
contaminated with such an evil, we can never fully attain to what we 
desire; and this, we say, is truth. For the body subjects us to 
innumerable hinderances on account of its necessary support, and 
moreover if any diseases befall us, they impede us in our search after 
that which is; and it fills us with longings, desires, fears, all kinds 
of fancies, and a multitude of absurdities, so that, as it is said in 
real truth, by reason of the body it is never possible for us to make 
any advances in wisdom. 

"For nothing else but the body and its desires occasions wars, 
seditions, and contests; for all wars among us arise on account of our 
desire to acquire wealth; and we are compelled to acquire wealth on 
account of the body, being enslaved to its service; and consequently on 
all these accounts we are hindered in the pursuit of philosophy. But the 
worst of all is, that if it leaves us any leisure, and we apply 
ourselves to the consideration of any subject, it constantly obtrudes 
itself in the midst of our researches, and occasions trouble and 
disturbance, and confounds us so that we are not able by reason of it to 
discern the truth. It has then in reality been demonstrated to us, that 



if we are ever to know anything purely, we must be separated from the 

body, and contemplate the things themselves by the mere soul. And then, 

as it seems, we shall obtain that which we desire, and which we profess 

ourselves to be lovers of, wisdom, when we are dead, as reason shows, 

but not while we are alive. For if it is not possible to know anything 

purely in conjunction with the body, one of these two things must 

follow, either that we can never acquire knowledge, or only after we are 

dead; for then the soul will subsist apart by itself, separate from the 

body, but not before. And while we live, we shall thus, as it seems, 

approach nearest to knowledge, if we hold no intercourse or communion at 

all with the body, except what absolute necessity requires, nor suffer 

ourselves to be polluted by its nature, but purify ourselves from it, 

until God himself shall release us. And thus being pure, and freed from 

the folly of body, we shall in all likelihood be with others like 

ourselves, and shall of ourselves know the whole real essence, and that 

probably is truth; for it is not allowable for the impure to attain to 

the pure. Such things, I think, Simmias, all true lovers of wisdom must 

both think and say to one another. Does it not seem so to you?" 

"Most assuredly, Socrates." 

"If this, then," said Socrates, "is true, my friend, there is great hope 

for one who arrives where I am going, there, if anywhere, to acquire 

that perfection for the sake of which we have taken so much pains during 

our past life; so that the journey now appointed me is set out upon with 

good hope, and will be so by any other man who thinks that his mind has 

been as it were purified. 

"This earth and the whole region here are decayed and corroded, as 

things in the sea by the saltness; for nothing of any value grows in the 

sea, nor, in a word, does it contain anything perfect, but there are 

caverns, and sand, and mud in abundance, and filth in whatever parts of 

the sea there is earth, nor are they at all worthy to be compared with 

the beautiful things with us. But, on the other hand, those things in 

the upper regions of the earth would appear far more to excel the things 

with us. For, if we may tell a beautiful fable, it is well worth 

hearing, Simmias, what kind the things are on the earth beneath the 

heavens." 

"Indeed, Socrates," said Simmias, "we should be very glad to hear that 

fable." 

"First of all, then, my friend," he continued, "this earth, if anyone 

should survey it from above, is said to have the appearance of balls 

covered with twelve different pieces of leather, variegated and 

distinguished with colors, of which the colors found here, and which 

painters use, are as it were copies. But there the whole earth is 



composed of such, and far more brilliant and pure than these; for one 
part of it is purple, and of wonderful beauty, part of a golden color, 
and part of white, more white than chalk or snow, and in like manner 
composed of other colors, and those more in number and more beautiful 
than any we have ever beheld. And those very hollow parts of the earth, 
though filled with water and air, exhibit a certain species of color, 
shining among the variety of other colors, so that one continually 
variegated aspect presents itself to the view. In this earth, being 
such, all things that grow grow in a manner proportioned to its 
nature— trees, flowers, and fruits; and again, in like manner, its 
mountains and stones possess, in the same proportion, smoothness and 
transparency and more beautiful colors; of which the well-known stones 
here that are so highly prized are but fragments, such as sardin-stones, 
jaspers, and emeralds, and all of that kind. But there, there is nothing 
subsists that is not of this character, and even more beautiful than 
these. 

"But the reason of this is, because the stones there are pure, and not 
eaten up and decayed, like those here, by rottenness and saltness, which 
flow down hither together, and which produce deformity and disease in 
the stones and the earth, and in other things, even animals and plants. 
But that earth is adorned with all these, and moreover with gold and 
silver, and other things of the kind: for they are naturally 
conspicuous, being numerous and large, and in all parts of the earth; so 
that to behold it is a sight for the blessed. There are also many other 
animals and men upon it, some dwelling in mid-earth, others about the 
air, as we do about the sea, and others in islands which the air flows 
round, and which are near the continent: and in one word, what water and 
the sea are to us for our necessities, the air is to them; and what air 
is to us, that ether is to them. 

"But their seasons are of such a temperament that they are free from 
disease, and live for a much longer time than those here, and surpass us 
in sight, hearing, and smelling, and everything of this kind, as much as 
air excels water, and ether air, in purity. Moreover, they have abodes 
and temples of the gods, in which gods really dwell, and voices and 
oracles, and sensible visions of the gods, and such-like intercourse 
with them; the sun, too, and moon, and stars, are seen by them such as 
they really are, and their felicity in other respects is correspondent 
with these things. 

"And such, indeed, is the nature of the whole earth and the parts about 
the earth; but there are many places all round it throughout its 
cavities, some deeper and more open than that in which we dwell: but 
others that are deeper have less chasm than in our region, and other are 
shallower in depth than they are here, and broader. 



"But all these are in many places perforated one into another under the 

earth, some with narrower and some with wider channels, and have 

passages through, by which a great quantity of water flows from one into 

another, as into basins, and there are immense bulks of ever- flowing 

rivers under the earth, both of hot and cold water, and a great quantity 

of fire, and mighty rivers of fire, and many of liquid mire, some purer 

and some more miry, as in Sicily there are rivers of mud that flow 

before the lava, and the lava itself, and from these the several places 

are filled, according as the overflow from time to time happens to come 

to each of them. But all these move up and down as it were by a certain 

oscillation existing in the earth. And this oscillation proceeds from 

such natural cause as this: one of the chasms of the earth is 

exceedingly large, and perforated through the entire earth, and is that 

which Homer [43] speaks of, Very far off, where is the most profound 

abyss beneath the earth,' which elsewhere both he and many other poets 

have called Tartarus. For into this chasm all rivers flow together, and 

from it flow out again, but they severally derive their character from 

the earth through which they flow." 

[Footnote 43: _Iliad_, lib. viii., v. 14.] 

"And the reason why all streams flow out from thence and flow into it is 

because this liquid has neither bottom nor base. Therefore it oscillates 

and fluctuates up and down, and the air and the wind around it do the 

same; for they accompany it, both when it rushes to those parts of the 

earth, and when to these. And as in respiration the flowing breath is 

continually breathed out and drawn in, so there the wind, oscillating 

with the liquid, causes certain vehement and irresistible winds both as 

it enters and goes out. When, therefore, the water rushing in descends 

to the place which we call the lower region, it flows through the earth 

into the streams there and fills them, just as men pump up water. But 

when again it leaves those regions and rushes hither, it again fills the 

rivers here, and these, when filled, flow through channels and through 

the earth, and having severally reached the several places to which they 

are journeying, they make seas, lakes, rivers, and fountains. 

"Then sinking again from thence beneath the earth, some of them having 

gone round longer and more numerous places, and others round fewer and 

shorter, they again discharge themselves into Tartarus, some much lower 

than they were drawn up, others only a little so, but all of them flow 

in again beneath the point at which they flowed out. And some issue out 

directly opposite the place by which they flow in, others on the same 

side: there are also some which having gone round altogether in a 

circle, folding themselves once or several times round the earth, like 

serpents, when they had descended as low as possible, discharge 

themselves again; and it is possible for them to descend on either side 

as far as the middle, but not beyond; for in each direction there is an 



acclivity to the streams both ways. 

"Now there are many other large and various streams, and among this 
great number there are four certain streams, of which the largest, and 
that which flows most outwardly round the earth, is called Ocean, but 
directly opposite this, and flowing in a contrary direction, is Acheron, 
which flows through other desert places, and moreover passing under the 
earth, reaches the Acherusian lake, where the souls of most who die 
arrive, and having remained there for certain destined periods, some 
longer and some shorter, are again sent forth into the generations of 
animals. A third river issues midway between these, and near its source 
falls into a vast region, burning with abundance of fire, and forms a 
lake larger than our sea, boiling with water and mud; from hence it 
proceeds in a circle, turbulent and muddy, and folding itself round it 
reaches both other places and the extremity of the Acherusian lake, but 
does not mingle with its water; but folding itself oftentimes beneath 
the earth, it discharges itself into the lower parts of Tartarus. And 
this is the river which they call Pyriphlegethon, whose burning streams 
emit dissevered fragments in whatever part of the earth they happen to 
be. Opposite to this again the fourth river first falls into a place 
dreadful and savage, as it is said, having its whole color like 
_cyanus_: this they call Stygian, and the lake which the river forms by 
its discharge, Styx. This river having fallen in here, and received 
awful power in the water, sinking beneath the earth, proceeds, folding 
itself round, in an opposite course to Pyriphlegethon, and meets it in 
the Acherusian lake from a contrary direction. Neither does the water of 
this river mingle with any other, but it, too, having gone round in a 
circle, discharges itself into Tartarus opposite to Pyriphlegethon. Its 
name, as the poets say, is Cocytus. 

"These things being thus constituted, when the dead arrive at the place 
to which their demon leads them severally, first of all they are judged, 
as well those who have lived well and piously as those who have not. And 
those who appear to have passed a middle kind of life, proceeding to 
Acheron, and embarking in the vessels they have, on these arrive at the 
lake, and there dwell, and when they are purified, and have suffered 
punishment for the iniquities they may have committed, they are set 
free, and each receives the reward of his good deeds, according to his 
deserts: but those who appear to be incurable, through the magnitude of 
their offences, either from having committed many and great sacrileges, 
or many unjust and lawless murders, or other similar crimes, these a 
suitable destiny hurls into Tartarus, whence they never come forth. 

"But those who appear to have been guilty of curable yet great offences, 
such as those who through anger have committed any violence against 
father or mother, and have lived the remainder of their life in a state 
of penitence, or they who have become homicides in a similar manner, 



these must of necessity fall into Tartarus, but after they have fallen, 

and have been there for a year, the wave casts them forth, the homicides 

into Cocytus, but the parricides and matricides into Pyriphlegethon: but 

when, being borne along, they arrive at the Acherusian lake, there they 

cry out to and invoke, some those whom they slew, others those whom they 

injured, and invoking them they entreat and implore them to suffer them 

to go out into the lake, and to receive them, and if they persuade them 

they go out and are freed from their sufferings; but if not, they are 

borne back to Tartarus, and thence again to the rivers, and they do not 

cease from suffering this until they have persuaded those whom they have 

injured, for this sentence was imposed on them by the judges. 

"But those who are found to have lived an eminently holy life, these are 

they who, being freed and set at large from these regions in the earth, 

as from a prison, arrive at the pure abode above, and dwell on the upper 

parts of the earth. And among these, they who have sufficiently purified 

themselves by philosophy shall live without bodies, throughout all 

future time, and shall arrive at habitations yet more beautiful than 

these, which it is neither easy to describe nor at present is there 

sufficient time for the purpose. 

"But for the sake of these things which we have described, we should use 

every endeavor, Simmias, so as to acquire virtue and wisdom in this 

life; for the reward is noble, and the hope great. 

"To affirm positively, indeed, that these things are exactly as I have 

described them does not become a man of sense; that however either this 

or something of the kind takes place with respect to our souls and their 

habitations- -since our soul is certainly immortal— this appears to me 

most fitting to be believed, and worthy the hazard for one who trusts in 

its reality; for the hazard is noble, and it is right to allure 

ourselves with such things, as with enchantments; for which reason I 

have prolonged my story to such a length. 

"On account of these things, then, a man ought to be confident about his 

soul who during this life has disregarded all the pleasures and 

ornaments of the body as foreign from his nature, and who, having 

thought that they do more harm than good, has zealously applied himself 

to the acquirement of knowledge, and who having adorned his soul not 

with a foreign but its own proper ornament— temperance, justice, 

fortitude, freedom, and truth— thus waits for his passage to Hades, as 

one who is ready to depart whenever destiny shall summon him. You, 

then," he continued, "Simmias and Cebes, and the rest, will each of you 

depart at some future time; but now 'destiny summons me,' as a tragic 

writer would say, and it is nearly time for me to betake myself to the 

bath; for it appears to me to be better to drink the poison after I have 

bathed myself, and not to trouble the women with washing my dead body." 



When he had thus spoken, Crito said: "So be it, Socrates, but what 
commands have you to give to these or to me, either respecting your 
children or any other matter, in attending to which we can most oblige 
your 

"What I always say, Crito," he replied, "nothing new; that by taking 

care of yourselves you will oblige both me and mine and yourselves, 

whatever you do, though you should not now promise it; but if you 

neglect yourselves, and will not live as it were in the footsteps of 

what has been now and formerly said, even though you should promise much 

at present, and that earnestly, you will do no good at all." 

"We will endeavor then so to do," he said; "but how shall we bury you?" 

"Just as you please," he said, "if only you can catch me, and I do not 
escape from you." And at the same time smiling gently, and looking round 
on us, he said: "I cannot persuade Crito, my friends, that I am that 
Socrates who is now conversing with you, and who methodizes each part of 
the discourse; but he thinks that I am he whom he will shortly behold 
dead, and asks how he should bury me. But that which I some time since 
argued at length, that when I have drunk the poison I shall no longer 
remain with you, but shall depart to some happy state of the blessed, 
this I seem to have urged to him in vain, though I meant at the same 
time to console both you and myself. Be ye then my sureties to Crito," 
he said, "in an obligation contrary to that which he made to the judges; 
for he undertook that I should remain; but do you be sureties that, when 
I die, I shall not remain, but shall depart, that Crito may more easily 
bear it, and when he sees my body either burnt or buried, may not be 
afflicted for me, as if I suffered some dreadful thing, nor say at my 
interment that Socrates is laid out, or is carried out, or is buried. 

"For be well assured," he said, "most excellent Crito, that to speak 
improperly is not only culpable as to the thing itself, but likewise 
occasions some injury to our souls. You must have a good courage, then, 
and say that you bury my body, and bury it in such a manner as is 
pleasing to you, and as you think is most agreeable to our laws." 

When he had said thus he rose and went into a chamber to bathe, and 
Crito followed him, but he directed us to wait for him. We waited, 
therefore, conversing among ourselves about what had been said, and 
considering it again, and sometimes speaking about our calamity, how 
severe it would be to us, sincerely thinking that, like those who are 
deprived of a father, we should pass the rest of our life as orphans. 
When he had bathed, and his children were brought to him, for he had two 
little sons, and one grown up; and the women belonging to his family 
were come, having conversed with them in the presence of Crito and given 



them such injunctions as he wished, he directed the women and children 
to go away, and then returned to us. And it was now near sunset; for he 

spent a considerable time within. 

But when he came from bathing he sat down, and did not speak much 

afterward; then the officer of the Eleven came in, and standing near 

him, said: "Socrates, I shall not have to find that fault with you that 

I do with others, that they are angry with me and curse me, when, by 

order of the archons, I bid them drink the poison. But you, on all other 

occasions during the time you have been here, I have found to be the 

most noble, meek, and excellent man of all that ever came into this 

place; and therefore I am now well convinced that you will not be angry 

with me (for you know who are to blame) but with them. Now, then, for 

you know what I came to announce to you, farewell; and endeavor to bear 

what is inevitable as easily as possible." And at the same time, 

bursting into tears, he turned away and withdrew. 

And Socrates, looking after him, said: "And thou too, farewell; we will 

do as you direct." At the same time turning to us, he said: "How 

courteous the man is; during the whole time I have been here he has 

visited me, and conversed with me sometimes, and proved the worthiest of 

men; and now how generously he weeps for me. But come, Crito, let us 

obey him, and let some one bring the poison, if it is ready pounded, but 

if not, let the man pound it." 

Then Crito said: "But I think, Socrates, that the sun is still on the 

mountains and has not yet set. Besides, I know that others have drunk 

the poison very late, after it had been announced to them, and have 

supped and drunk freely, and some even have enjoyed the objects of their 

love. Do not hasten, then, for there is yet time." 

Upon this Socrates replied: "These men whom you mention, Crito, do these 

things with good reason, for they think they shall gain by so doing, and 

I too with good reason shall not do so; for I think I shall gain nothing 

by drinking a little later, except to become ridiculous to myself, in 

being so fond of life, and sparing of it when none any longer remains. 

Go, then," he said, "obey, and do not resist." 

Crito having heard this, nodded to the boy that stood near. And the boy 

having gone out, and stayed for some time, came, bringing with him the 

man that was to administer the poison, who brought it ready pounded in a 

cup. And Socrates, on seeing the man, said: "Well, my good friend, as 

you are skilled in these matters, what must I do?" 

"Nothing else," he replied, "than when you have drunk it walk about 

until there is a heaviness in your legs, then lie down; thus it will do 

its purpose." And at the same time he held out the cup to Socrates. And 



he having received it very cheerfully, Echecrates, neither trembling nor 
changing at all in color or countenance, but, as he was wont, looking 
steadfastly at the man, said: "What say you of this potion, with respect 
to making a libation to anyone, is it lawful or not?" 

"We only pound so much, Socrates," he said, "as we think sufficient to 
drink." 

"I understand you," he said; "but it is certainly both lawful and right 
to pray to the gods, that my departure hence thither may be happy; which 
therefore I pray, and so may it be." And as he said this he drank it off 
readily and calmly. Thus far, most of us were with difficulty able to 
restrain ourselves from weeping, but when we saw him drinking, and 
having finished the draught, we could do so no longer; but in spite of 
myself the tears came in full torrent, so that, covering my face, I wept 
for myself, for I did not weep for him, but for my own fortune, in being 
deprived of such a friend. But Crito, even before me when he could not 
restrain his tears, had risen up. 

But Apollodorus, even before this, had not ceased weeping, and then 
bursting into an agony of grief, weeping and lamenting, he pierced the 
heart of everyone present except Socrates himself. But he said: "What 
are you doing, my admirable friends? I indeed, for this reason chiefly, 
sent away the women that they might not commit any folly of this kind. 
For I have heard that it is right to die with good omens. Be quiet, 
therefore, and bear up." 

When we heard this we were ashamed and restrained our tears. But he, 
having walked about, when he said that his legs were growing heavy, laid 
down on his back; for the man so directed him. And at the same time he 
who gave him the poison, taking hold of him, after a short interval 
examined his feet and legs; and then having pressed his foot hard, he 
asked if he felt it. 

He said that he did not. 

And after this he pressed his thighs; and thus going higher, he showed 
us that he was growing cold and stiff. 

Then Socrates touched himself, and said that when the poison reached his 
heart he should then depart. 

But now the parts around the lower belly were almost cold; when, 
uncovering himself (for he had been covered over), he said, and they 
were his last words: "Crito, we owe a cock to Aesculapius; pay it, 
therefore, and do not neglect it!" 



"It shall be done," said Crito; "but consider whether you have anything 

else to say?" 

To this question he gave no reply; but shortly after he gave a 

convulsive movement, and the man covered him, and his eyes were fixed; 

and Crito, perceiving it, closed his mouth and eyes. 

This, Echecrates, was the end of our friend, a man, as we may say, the 
best of all of his time that we have known, and, moreover, the most wise 

and just. 

(source: PG EBook #101 14) 
AND ONE MORE.... 

Fear , 

by Guy De Maupassant 

We went up on deck after dinner. Before us the Mediterranean lay without a ripple and shimmering in 
the moonlight. The great ship glided on, casting upward to the star-studded sky a long serpent of black 
smoke. Behind us the dazzling white water, stirred by the rapid progress of the heavy bark and beaten 
by the propeller, foamed, seemed to writhe, gave off so much brilliancy that one could have called it 
boiling moonlight. 

There were six or eight of us silent with admiration and gazing toward far-away Africa whither we were 
going. The commandant, who was smoking a cigar with us, brusquely resumed the conversation begun 
at dinner. 

"Yes, I was afraid then. My ship remained for six hours on that rock, beaten by the wind and with a 

great hole in the side. Luckily we were picked up toward evening by an English coaler which sighted 

it 
us. 

Then a tall man of sunburned face and grave demeanor, one of those men who have evidently traveled 
unknown and far-away lands, whose calm eye seems to preserve in its depths something of the foreign 
scenes it has observed, a man that you are sure is impregnated with courage, spoke for the first time. 

"You say, commandant, that you were afraid. I beg to disagree with you. You are in error as to the 
meaning of the word and the nature of the sensation that you experienced. An energetic man is never 
afraid in the presence of urgent danger. He is excited, aroused, full of anxiety, but fear is something 
quite different." 

The commandant laughed and answered: "Bah! I assure you that I was afraid." 

Then the man of the tanned countenance addressed us deliberately as follows: 



"Permit me to explain. Fear and the boldest men may feel fear is something horrible, an atrocious 

sensation, a sort of decomposition of the soul, a terrible spasm of brain and heart, the very memory of 

which brings a shudder of anguish, but when one is brave he feels it neither under fire nor in the 

presence of sure death nor in the face of any well-known danger. It springs up under certain abnormal 

conditions, under certain mysterious influences in the presence of vague peril. Real fear is a sort of 

reminiscence of fantastic terror of the past. A man who believes in ghosts and imagines he sees a 

specter in the darkness must feel fear in all its horror. 

"As for me I was overwhelmed with fear in broad daylight about ten years ago and again one December 

night last winter. 

"Nevertheless, I have gone through many dangers, many adventures which seemed to promise death. I 

have often been in battle. I have been left for dead by thieves. In America I was condemned as an 

insurgent to be hanged, and off the coast of China have been thrown into the sea from the deck of a 

ship. Each time I thought I was lost I at once decided upon my course of action without regret or 

weakness. 

"That is not fear. 

"I have felt it in Africa, and yet it is a child of the north. The sunlight banishes it like the mist. 
Consider this fact, gentlemen. Among the Orientals life has no value; resignation is natural. The nights 
are clear and empty of the somber spirit of unrest which haunts the brain in cooler lands. In the Orient 

panic is known, but not fear. 

"Well, then! Here is the incident that befell me in Africa. 

"I was crossing the great sands to the south of Onargla. It is one of the most curious districts in the 

world. You have seen the solid continuous sand of the endless ocean strands. Well, imagine the ocean 

itself turned to sand in the midst of a storm. Imagine a silent tempest with motionless billows of yellow 

dust. They are high as mountains, these uneven, varied surges, rising exactly like unchained billows, but 

still larger, and stratified like watered silk. On this wild, silent, and motionless sea, the consuming rays 

of the tropical sun are poured pitilessly and directly. You have to climb these streaks of red-hot ash, 

descend again on the other side, climb again, climb, climb without halt, without repose, without shade. 

The horses cough, sink to their knees and slide down the sides of these remarkable hills. 

"We were a couple of friends followed by eight spahis and four camels with their drivers. We were no 

longer talking, overcome by heat, fatigue, and a thirst such as had produced this burning desert. 

Suddenly one of our men uttered a cry. We all halted, surprised by an unsolved phenomenon known 

only to travelers in these trackless wastes. 

"Somewhere, near us, in an indeterminable direction, a drum was rolling, the mysterious drum of the 
sands. It was beating distinctly, now with greater resonance and again feebler, ceasing, then resuming its 

uncanny roll. 

"The Arabs, terrified, stared at one another, and one said in his language: 'Death is upon us.' As he 
spoke, my companion, my friend, almost a brother, dropped from his horse, falling face downward on 

the sand, overcome by a sunstroke. 



"And for two hours, while I tried in vain to save him, this weird drum filled my ears with its 
monotonous, intermittent and incomprehensible tone, and I felt lay hold of my bones fear, real fear, 
hideous fear, in the presence of this beloved corpse, in this hole scorched by the sun, surrounded by four 
mountains of sand, and two hundred leagues from any French settlement, while echo assailed our ears 
with this furious drum beat. 

"On that day I realized what fear was, but since then I have had another, and still more vivid experience 



The commandant interrupted the speaker: 

"I beg your pardon, but what was the drum?" 

The traveler replied: 

"I cannot say. No one knows. Our officers are often surprised by this singular noise and attribute it 
generally to the echo produced by a hail of grains of sand blown by the wind against the dry and brittle 
leaves of weeds, for it has always been noticed that the phenomenon occurs in proximity to little plants 
burned by the sun and hard as parchment. This sound seems to have been magnified, multiplied, and 
swelled beyond measure in its progress through the valleys of sand, and the drum therefore might be 
considered a sort of sound mirage. Nothing more. But I did not know that until later. 

"I shall proceed to my second instance. 

"It was last winter, in a forest of the Northeast of France. The sky was so overcast that night came two 
hours earlier than usual. My guide was a peasant who walked beside me along the narrow road, under 
the vault of fir trees, through which the wind in its fury howled. Between the tree tops, I saw the 
fleeting clouds, which seemed to hasten as if to escape some object of terror. Sometimes in a fierce gust 
of wind the whole forest bowed in the same direction with a groan of pain, and a chill laid hold of me, 
despite my rapid pace and heavy clothing. 

"We were to sup and sleep at an old gamekeeper's house not much farther on. I had come out for 
hunting. 

"My guide sometimes raised his eyes and murmured: 'Ugly weather!' Then he told me about the people 
among whom we were to spend the night. The father had killed a poacher, two years before, and since 
then had been gloomy and behaved as though haunted by a memory. His two sons were married and 
lived with him. 

"The darkness was profound. I could see nothing before me nor around me and the mass of 
overhanging interlacing trees rubbed together, filling the night with an incessant whispering. Finally I 
saw a light and soon my companion was knocking upon a door. Sharp women's voices answered us, 
then a man's voice, a choking voice, asked, Who goes there?' My guide gave his name. We entered and 
beheld a memorable picture. 



"An old man with white hair, wild eyes, and a loaded gun in his hands, stood waiting for us in the 
middle of the kitchen, while two stalwart youths, armed with axes, guarded the door. In the somber 

corners I distinguished two women kneeling with faces to the wall. 

"Matters were explained, and the old man stood his gun against the wall, at the same time ordering that 

a room be prepared for me. Then, as the women did not stir: 'Look you, monsieur,' said he, 'two years 

ago this night I killed a man, and last year he came back to haunt me. I expect him again to-night.' 

"Then he added in a tone that made me smile: 

'"And so we are somewhat excited.' 

"I reassured him as best I could, happy to have arrived on that particular evening and to witness this 
superstitious terror. I told stories and almost succeeded in calming the whole household. 

"Near the fireplace slept an old dog, mustached and almost blind, with his head between his paws, such 

a dog as reminds you of people you have known. 

"Outside, the raging storm was beating against the little house, and suddenly through a small pane of 
glass, a sort of peep-window placed near the door, I saw in a brilliant flash of lightning a whole mass of 

trees thrashed by the wind. 

"In spite of my efforts, I realized that terror was laying hold of these people, and each time that I ceased 

to speak, all ears listened for distant sounds. Annoyed at these foolish fears, I was about to retire to my 

bed, when the old gamekeeper suddenly leaped from his chair, seized his gun and stammered wildly: 

'There he is, there he is! I hear him!' The two women again sank upon their knees in the corner and hid 

their faces, while the sons took up the axes. I was going to try to pacify them once more, when the 

sleeping dog awakened suddenly and, raising his head and stretching his neck, looked at the fire with 

his dim eyes and uttered one of those mournful howls which make travelers shudder in the darkness 

and solitude of the country. All eyes were focused upon him now as he rose on his front feet, as though 

haunted by a vision, and began to howl at something invisible, unknown, and doubtless horrible, for he 

was bristling all over. The gamekeeper with livid face cried: 'He scents him! He scents him! He was 

there when I killed him.' The two women, terrified, began to wail in concert with the dog. 

"In spite of myself, cold chills ran down my spine. This vision of the animal at such a time and place, in 

the midst of these startled people, was something frightful to witness. 

"Then for an hour the dog howled without stirring; he howled as though in the anguish of a nightmare; 
and fear, horrible fear came over me. Fear of what? How can I say? It was fear, and that is all I know. 

"We remained motionless and pale, expecting something awful to happen. Our ears were strained and 

our hearts beat loudly while the slightest noise startled us. Then the beast began to walk around the 

room, sniffing at the walls and growling constantly. His maneuvers were driving us mad! Then the 

countryman, who had brought me thither, in a paroxysm of rage, seized the dog, and carrying him to a 

door, which opened into a small court, thrust him forth. 

"The noise was suppressed and we were left plunged in a silence still more terrible. Then suddenly we 



all started. Some one was gliding along the outside wall toward the forest; then he seemed to be feeling 
of the door with a trembling hand; then for two minutes nothing was heard and we almost lost our 
minds. Then he returned, still feeling along the wall, and scratched lightly upon the door as a child 
might do with his finger nails. Suddenly a face appeared behind the glass of the peep-window, a white 
face with eyes shining like those of the cat tribe. A sound was heard, an indistinct plaintive murmur. 

"Then there was a formidable burst of noise in the kitchen. The old gamekeeper had fired and the two 
sons at once rushed forward and barricaded the window with the great table, reinforcing it with the 
buffet. 

"I swear to you that at the shock of the gun's discharge, which I did not expect, such an anguish laid 
hold of my heart, my soul, and my very body that I felt myself about to fall, about to die from fear. 

"We remained there until dawn, unable to move, in short, seized by an indescribable numbness of the 
brain. 

"No one dared to remove the barricade until a thin ray of sunlight appeared through a crack in the back 
room. 

"At the base of the wall and under the window, we found the old dog lying dead, his skull shattered by 
a ball. 

"He had escaped from the little court by digging a hole under a fence." 

The dark-visaged man became silent, then he added: 

"And yet on that night I incurred no danger, but I should rather again pass through all the hours in 
which I have confronted the most terrible perils than the one minute when that gun was discharged at 
the bearded head in the window." 



(source: PG EBook #12758) 
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